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CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S LAST POEM. 





Heaven overarches earth and sea, 
Earth-sadness and sea-bitterness. 

Heaven overarches you and me; 

A little while and we shall be— 

Please God—where there is no more sea, 
No barren wilderness. 





Heaven overarches you and me, 

And all earth’s gardens and her graves. 
Look up with me, until we see 
The day break and the shadows flee; 
What though tonight wrecks you and me 
If so tomorrow saves? 
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terest throughout. 
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Altar Stairs 


By Jupcz,Cuaries J. Scorrecp, Author of A Subtle Adversary. Square 
12mo., cloth. Beautifully designed cover, back and side title stamped in 
gold. Illustrated, $1.20. 


A splendid book for young or old. Just the kind of a story 
that creates a taste for good reading. No better book can be 
found to put in the hands of young people. It would make a 
splendid Birthday or Christmas Gift.. Read what those say 
who have read it. 


The story wi!l not only entertain all readers, but will 
also impart many valuable moral lessons. This is an age 
of story reading and the attention of the young espe- 
cially, should be called *o such books of fiction as ‘‘Altar 
Stairs." : 

W. G. WALTERS, Bluefield, W. Va. 


If one begins this story, he will not put it down 
until the very satisfactory end is finished. 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, Louisville, Ky. 
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of the Christian Faith 


Witietrt, Author of 7he Ruling Quality, etc. Post 8vo. 
Illustrated, 75 cents. 
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spirit. 
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attention so closely that it is a disappointment if the book has to be laid aside before it is 


finished. 


More of such books are needed just now 
among those who are pleading the restoration 
of Apostolic Christianity. 
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Plattsburg, Mo. 


It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes thruughout its pages 
the high ideals anc noblest conception of the 
truer life, possible only to him who has tarried 
praverfully, studiously at the feet of the 
world's greatest teacher. 
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It is a good book and every Christian ought 
to read it 
L. V. BARBREE, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Read what the reviewers say. 


his volume presents a comprehensive view 
of the subjects, though the author disclaims 
completeness. 
CHRISTIAN MESSENGER, 
Toronto. 


Professor Willett’s work is a new study of 
the old truths. The author’s style is becoming 
more and more finished; his» vocabulary is 
wonderful, and his earnestness is stamped on 


every page. 
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EDITORIAL 


Church Organization. 


In view of the vast amount of time and attention which the 
church in various ages and lands has bestowed upon organization, it 
is a cause of surprise that Jesus and the apostles concerned them- 
selves so little with the subject. The Master had no scheme of 
church formation. indeed he referred to the church but once in all 
his teachings (Matt. 16:18), and even then he appeared to be think- 
ing less of the visible organism than of the complex of redeemed 
souls and redemptive forces which he usually designated as the 
Kingdom of God. On the only other occasion when he employed the 
word, he meant by it the Jewish Synagogue (Matt. 18:17). 

The apostles on the other hand, made constant use of the term. 
Their concern was with the actual community of believers. In their 
day and through their labors the Kingdom had given visible mani- 
festation of its presence in the rapid growth of the church. The 
Master’s teaching concerned itself with the principles and ideals of 
the new life he was revealing to the world. The apostles devoted 
themselves to the interpretation and diffusion of that life throughout 
the Roman Empire. It was their task to convince the Jew that the 
program of Jesus realized all his Messianic hopes, and to persuade 
the Gentile that his dreams of a golden age could only find embodi 
ment in the new Christian social order. 

Then the two men, Jew and Gentile, who had been hostile hitherto, 
had to be taught the fine art of living together in love, not under 
the Mosaic law, as the former would have insisted, nor according to 
the unsocial institutes of paganism, as the latter might have sug 
gested, but under the new law of the spirit of life as presented in 
the teachings of Jesus and given embodiment in his life. 

The believers thus won to the new point of view gathered under 
apostolic leadership into groups of Christians called churches. Yet 
for these groups Jesus had planned no formal organization, nor did 
the apostles devise one. Their concern was not with ‘the form and 
mechanism of these companies of disciples, called out of the world 
into the new relation, but rather with their personal and collective 
adjustment to the will of the Lord. As the need of organization was 
felt, the churches appear to have adopted the form of association 


mede familiar to them by loeal custom and habit. 


In Jewis') communities the synagogue was the recognized unit of 
organized life. Its plan was simple. The congregation drawn 


together for purposes of instruction and worship, chose as leaders 
or supervisors a small group of men, usually ten, called presbyters 
or elders. To these men, approved by age and wisdom, was com- 
mitted the direction of affairs. Lotal needs suggested various addi 
tional ministeries, but the essentials of the synagogue organization 
were simple and uniform. This became the model for Christian 
congregations, and “elders” and “deacons.” both familiar words in 
the Jewish vocabulary, became the common term by which the leaders 
were designated. 

In other regions beyond the active and molding influence of Juda 
ism the Christian communities took the forms suggested by the 
common practices of Greek or Latin social and industrial life and 
the leaders were called “bishops” or “pastors” as social custom, 
usually secular in character, suggested. The chureh had no thesis 
to maintain on this subject of organization, and accepted freely the 
forms which had been built up by custom and were best suited to its 
ministries as the bearer of Jesus’ life to the world. 

As time went on and the churches multiplied, the tendency to 
diversity of form and organization increased. It was, however, 
held in check by the centralizing forces of the bishops of Rome, 
who gradually gathered to themselves the control of the entire in- 
stitution in virtue of the immense advantage given them by the 
Political centrality and authority of the imperial city. 

With the rise and growth of protestantism came a reaction from 
this central power, and this reaction carried far. Liberty in doc- 
trine was accompanied by the eager acceptance of freedom in or- 
ganization. The result was that the same tendency which sent 
the framers of doctrine to the New Testament for the materials 


of their evangels also sent the framers of organizations to the same 
source to ascertain the divine plan of constructing and relating 
congregations. It is a significant fact that each of the different and 
widely contrasted systems of church organization and government 
insists that its model is found in the New Testament, either in 
explicit description and practice, or by implication, suggestion or 
tendency. This is true of systems as widely differing from each 
other as the strongly centralized church of Rome and the loosely 
related bodies which adopt the congregational form of relationship. 

Nor is it doubtful that all these methods of organization have 
proved valuable at various times in the history of the church. 
Even the most determined and persistent opponent of Romanism 
will concede that for the conditions of the middle ages the ideals 
of church organization as they were conceived and partially realized 
by such popes as the first Leos and Gregories were all that saved 
Europe from chaos. That they have proved ineffective in other 
years and are fighting a life and death battle with present condi 
tions is the result of the failure of human nature when entrusted 
with great power, and also the fact that political and social 
ideas and institutions have changed totally since that time. 

The relation of these facts to the problem of organization among 
the Disciples of Christ will be considered next week. 


The Abiding Love. 


Is there a future life? Yes. Because love never dies. Gifts such 
as prophecies and tongues, possessions such as principalities and 
powers pass away, but love abides. It stills the cry of pain, soothes 
the brow of care, brushes away the stain of sin, paints the world 
with colors of hope, and leads the way to the mansions of the blessede 
I notice the animal forgets its offspring when it is large enough to 
care for itself or when it is dead; but absence or death only in- 
creases man’s love. Deep down in the heart of the father and 
mother is the image of the little one—that boy or girl who years 
ago passed into the unseen. With loving hands we hang upon the 
wall the pictures of those who have entered upon higher and 
eternal service. Gone! Yes, gone! but we love them more intensely. 
In our hearts there is a deep-seated longing to see something of 
them all through eternity. And of Christ, we love him more and 
more, and we shall never be satisfied until we see him face to face. 
Shall love’s longing ever be satisfied ? 

“He hath not learned life’s lessons well 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to sight and sense unknown, 
That life is ever lord of death 
And love can never lose its own.” 
—Selected. 





The Hopeful View. 





There is a great difference in the way different people endure 
their sorrow. Some look only down—down into the grave, down 
into their own breaking hearts, down at the emptiness, the ruin, 
and the darkness about them. These find no comfort. Others, 
with grief no less keen, with loss no less sore, ook up into the 
face of God and see love there; look into heaven where their loved 
ones u!2; look at the blessed stars of hope whici: shine above them, 
and are ..n:forted. Whittier, in “Snow-Bound” sets the two aspects 
of sorrow side by side: 


“Alas for the man who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play! 


“Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever Lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own? 


—J. R. Miller, D.D. 
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The Spirit of Current Religious Journalism 
Will F. Shaw. 


(Continued from last week.) 


rhis is a day of moral reform. The general note of religious jour 


nalism is clear on local option agitation and banishment of saloons. 


Perhaps our religious neighbors are leading in this work. The North- 
western Advocate is preéminently proper in its present presentation 
of columns to the vital issues in this year’s fight against the saloon. 
| would not for one moment detract from the teacher-training cam 
paign, but would give at least equal space and emphasis to the com 
munity-training campaign. The spirit of Lincoln and Philips 
and Lovejoy and Haddock and _ Frances Willard is abroad 
in our land in too great evidence to be simply mentioned; 
nullification will not be ignored. The 


while the spirit of 
papers should be such that every 


attitude of our religious 
convention of our brotherhood would be provoked to the con- 
sideration of Christian citizenship, and the expression of every con- 
vention should be such that our papers must breathe the spirit of 
an aroused conscience demanding liberty and protection for infants, 
orphans and starved, outraged motherhood at the hands of the most 
damning traffic ever condoned by an erring government. Let us 
answer the pen of southern writers with columns of support and 
cheer; let us grip the hand of the sunny South with the Spirit of 
our God in the public acclamation of every assembly and the procla 
Here as never before, “Where the Scriptures 
From 


mation of every press. 
speak let us speak.” This is a time for Scriptural education. 
Genesis to Revelation print God’s Word on strong drink, its woes, 
its warnings, that with profit it may be read as never before. Only a 
few rum-soaked cities like Chicago will present a sense-drugged audi- 
ence large enough to warrant hall-rent to hear pretentious claims to 
Seriptural authority for rum and its riot in this day of grace. Let 
current thinkers grasp the trend of the hour and Isaiah 28 will be 
fulfilled: “In that day shall the Lord of hosts be for a crown of 
glory, and for a diadem of beauty, unto the residue of his people: and 
for a spirit of justice to him that sitteth in judgment, and for 
strength to them that turn back the battle to the gate, they are out of 
the way through strong drink; they err in vision, they stumble in 
judgment. For all the tables are full of vomit and filthiness—judg 
ment also will I lay to the line and righteousness to the plummet; 


and the hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and the waters 
shall overtlow the hiding place. And your covenant with death shal! 
be annulled and your agreement with hell shall not stand. 

The spirit of untiy here and there ventured should fill the religious 
press. Presbyterian unification in Japan and America, Methodist 
oneness in Canada, Baptist and Disciple affiliation in Canada and 
Illinois leave secant room for the press of these brotherhoods to 
With hope our 
souls glow at the thrilling Christ spirited address and approach oj 
Dr. Dodds—with apprehension and misgiving our eyes search the 
columns of the Chicago Baptist Standard for the passing of that 
message and the splendid message of our own beloved Burnham to 
their people. Is the press open to the answer of our Savior’s prayer 
that they all may be one, or to religious courtship must there come 
Maud Muller’s lament: “It might have been”? Or that other 
equally portentous presence, so aptly voiced by Dr. Dubois: “The 
spirit of denominational self-consciousness was in evidence”—get 


glory in a divisive history or a sectarian existence. 


over against the prayer of our Savior, “That they all may be one.” 
The inter-relation of the membership of Christ’s Body is too intri. 
cate—too inseparably intricate—to permit the parading of individ. 
ual or separative self-consciousness. His gallant heart beats right 
who expressed his yearning for a journalism representative of every 
religious interest of humanity. Let the light of that spirit shed 
its beams to the point where the sea-sick, strife-beaten waters of 
the rougher inland sectarian Michigans find their converging cur. 
rents becoming piacid in the common harbor of God’s Word and His 
Love. No room for the boasting of Lake Michigan in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence; no room for the vaunting of denominationalism jn 
the bosom and spirit of our common Christ. But let religious jour. 
nalism find God’s channel—as does St. Lawrence, to its destination— 
God’s way, no room for supererogation; no room for self-compla- 
cency; no room for self-exultation, no room for joy in any people 
save where their hearts and lives have touched the common thought 
and purposes of the Son of God. “Until we all come in the unity 
of the faith and the knowledge of the Son of God to the perfect 
man—to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ,” 
rather than boast, let us pray. 





IN THE TOILS OF FREEDOM 


BY ELLA N. WOOD 


A Story of the Coal Breakers and the Cotton Mills. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Coal Shadow. 

Prosperity had not marked the path of the Kirklins since coming 
to Minington. The indebtedness to the company that Hugh had 
incurred during his sickness, had taken several years to repay, and 
the great strike that swept through Anthracite and lasted for months, 
almost brought starvation to the doors of hundreds of miners. 

This time had passed and Jean and his father were again at the 
mines. The scanty food during the strike had been hard on Laddie, 
and he had failed daily, and his white face and great wistful eyes on 
the little cot caused old Doctor Jones’ blood to boil every time he 
saw them, so that he sometimes gave vent to his feelings and 
astonished Maidie by saying, “They have no right to force these 
little fellows into the breaker before they are half grown. It would 
kill an ox to bend over the coal run twelve hours a day, half the 
time cold enough to chill the very blood, and the other half stifled 
with the heat. They might about as well run them through the 
breaking rolls at first and have it over with.” Then, with an 
abruptness that characterized Doctor Jones, he turned to Maidie 
and said, “Jean will be where this one is in a little while if you 
don’t take him away from the breaker.” 

Maidie looked at the doctor in mute despair. Jean, her Jean, the 
only support of their old age, to go like Laddie! for the heart- 
breaking truth had been pressing home to her in the last few weeks, 
that she must part from Laddie. 

Two years before, they had brought Nelson home to her on a 
stretcher. He died that night, and was laid with the many other 
children in the cemetery on the hill, murdered by the mines. He 
had been a door boy, sitting in the dark silence of the mine day 
after day, only rising from the rude bench he had made to open the 
door when he heard a car coming. One day Garry McFee, who was 
a driver, had asked him to help Joe fire a blast. The insufficiently 
propped roof gave way, and a slab of slate fell on Nelson. Joe tried 


(Copyright, 1905, Ella N. Wood.) 


to remove it, but finding that he could not, ran for help. When 
Nelson was taken out, it took only a glance to see that he would 
never go to the mines again. 

Jean was summoned and walked home beside the stretcher with the 
first bitter and resentful feeling in his heart that he had ever 
known. It took no definite shape, but stirred him to his very soul. 
When he grew older he knew what this feeling was that came over 
him then and stayed by him day by day, as he worked in the 
breaker. 

By Nelson’s death one means of family revenue was cut off, it was 
only a little, amounting to about $1.70 a week, but it meant mueb 
to the miner’s family. 

After Hugh’s accident, Maidie had felt that she must help pay 
the debt, so she had gone to work in the textile factory and labore 
early and late, getting up at four o’clock in the morning, cooking 
the breakfast and preparing the lunches, then off to the factory, 
where she worked till the whistles blew in the evening, when she 
hurried home to get the evening meal, and then to work at the neces 
sary household duties. 

They found trading at the company’s store was terribly expensive 
The prices paid for staples were much higher than the same goods 
could be had for at other stores. Besides, Hugh had to pay the & 
orbitant price of $3 a keg for all the powder he used. He had 
been kept on a thin vein of coal, and that necessitated more blasting 
and thus a greater quantity of powder. It also caused more dockag? 
because there were more impurities in the coal. Frequently he 
received no money from the company, but he drew what is know 
as a “bob-tail” check. This is a slip of paper stating that nt 
much is coming to the miner. 

To make their condition still worse, the accident had lamed him, 
and he would never again be able to work rapidly, which still further 
reduced his earnings. Yet he bravely labored on day after day for 
those he loved, determined to do all he could to give them th 
necessities.of life, even if its pleasures were all denied them. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Jean’s First Awakening. 


Mr. Forsythe, the newly appointed factory inspector of Penn- 
sylvania, of whom Penny had spoken in his conversation with Jean, 
was an old college friend of Mr. Hathaway. He had taken tea with 
the Hathaways that evening, and after supper they had sat on the 
poreh talking over old times, and telling their experiences since 
commencement day at old Princeton, when they had clasped hands 
and said good-bye, each to go his own road in life. W hile they were 
sitting there, Doctor Jones came up the walk and joined them. He 
and Mr. Hathaway had one common interest at heart, that of the 
injustice done to the children of the laboring classes in that great 
commercial state which has engraved on her seal “Virtue, Liberty, 
and Independence.” 

They had been trying for several years to secure the enactment 
of better laws governing child labor. Mr. Hathaway introduced his 
friend to the doctor as the new factory inspector that had recently 
been appointed in Pennsylvania, and their talk soon drifted into the 
subject of the textile mills and their rapid growth in the mining 
districts. 

“What attraction has your little daughter out there, Hathaway?” 
asked Mr. Forsythe, looking at Evelyn, who was on the lawn sur- 
rounded by four or five poorly-clad children. 

“Qh, Evelyn is proving to be quite a philanthropist. Scarcely an 
evening passes that she does not have some of the mill children and 
breaker boys up here trying to teach them to read and write. She 
is very much distressed over the fact that there are so many children 
in our town that work every day and have no educational advant- 
ages,” replied Mr. Hathaway. 

“Why do you not have a night school that these children can 
attend ‘for an hour or two in the evening?” 

“We tried the night school plan for a while, but it was an entire 
failure. The working children are as a rule so tired with the toil 
of the day that they simply go to sleep over their books. The long 
hours of work leave the children apathetic, and when night comes 
the only thing they can do is to tumble into their beds and there 
sleep the sleep of utter exhaustion till the whistle calls them to 
another day’s work.” 

“J suppose you have already noticed the demand for child labor, 
Mr. Forsythe. You will meet it in every manufacturing and mining 
town, not only in our own state but others. There is a perfect 
exodus of northern mills into the South. The prime reason for this 
is that they can secure cheap labor, and a large percentage of their 
employes are the children of the poor whites, who go into the mills 
without an atom of education and grow up in utter ignorance,” said 
Doctor Jones. 

“Do you think it is as bad as that, Doctor?” asked Mr. Forsythe. 

“Yes, I do, and as much worse as can be imagined. Why, right 
here in Minington there are hundreds of children working every day 
that can neither read nor write, and a large percentage of them are 
under age children. The law says that a boy must be twelve years 
old before he can work in the breaker, but at least one-third of the 
breaker boys are younger than that. Some of them are no more 
than eight years old; it is the same with the little girls who work 
in the mills.” a 

“T didn’t see any children in the mill today that appeared to be 
under age. The operator assured me that they employed no one 
under thirteen, but said they were annoyed a great deal by the little 
street waifs running in and out and disturbing the children who 
were employed at the looms. In fact, he actually found a number 
of little children behind some boxes as we were going through the 
mills,” said Mr. Forsythe. 

Doctor Jones snorted, and, jumping up, began to pace back and 
forth on the porch. “Can it be possible that you have been deceived 
into believing that those children that you saw behind the boxes 
were street children and not under age children that are actually 
employed in the mills day after day, sent to hide behind the boxes 
because the inspector was coming through?” 

Mr. Forsythe coolly remarked that he had no reason to believe they 
were employed in the mills. 

“I tell you, gentlemen,” cried Doctor Jones, “thousands upon thou- 
sands of the children of our country are bound to a slavery that is 
a crime greater than the one that the emancipation of the negro 
righted. It is a stain on our nation as deep as blood and growing 
deeper every year. 

“Look at that boy there,” indicating Jean by a motion of his hand; 
“what will he be in ten years from now if he continues this ceaseless 
labor at the mines? He will be either in his grave or an ignorant, 
dwarfed creature, fit for nothing but to wield a pick or fire a blast 
for a certain amount of money, and then go to the polls and cast the 
ballot that has been put into his hand by some Jabor leader, or, when 
a strike is called, do his bidding even if that bidding is murder. 

“Why? Just because he does not know any better. He has never 
had a chance to learn. He does not know the first principles of man- 
hood. Educate him and what might he become? 

“I am not talking against the miner or his union. . Organized 
labor is all right in its place; but it would prove a far greater 
help in years to come if the children of these people could be edu- 
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eated. Then they could face the world with its labor and all its 
other problems as intelligent men. The grinding of the very heart’s 
blood out of our children and compelling them to live the lives of 
brutes rather than human beings is the curse that makes all the 
curses of monopoly and the tyranny of capital possible.” 

“Forsythe, we have no apologies to make for our strong feelings 
on this subject,” said Mr. Hathaway. “If you had been in as 
many homes in Minington, and had visited as many poor, crippled 
and deformed children as Doctor Jones has, you would not be sur- 
prised that he feels strongly about this thing. The problem of the 
age is how these children of toil can be educated. As the doctor 
has-said, it is the stain of the century that we do not concern 
ourselves more about it, but stand peacefully by and let a million 
of little workers dwarf their bodies and souls so that some syndicate 
can crush a competitor, some mill owner’s family dress in the ele- 
gant fabrics that the little toil-worn fingers have helped weave, or 
some manufacturer declare larger dividends to build more mills, to 
employ more children, to declare larger dividends to build more 
mills, and so the endless chain goes on, every link stained with the 
blood of innocent children whose ‘angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.’ ” 

“I think the factory inspection system will largely remedy what- 
ever evils of this kind really exist in our state. I shall at least do 
my part,” said Mr. Forsythe as he arose to take leave. 

Jean’s attention was attracted to the conversation. He did not 
fully understand their meaning, yet in a vague and indistinct way 
they brought before his mind a comparison of the yelling, unruly 
crowd of men that he had often seen during the strike, with the 
quiet, well-bred ladies and gentlemen on the porch. As he looked at 
them sitting there, the blood mounted to his face, the old bitter 
feeling swelled in his heart, and for the first time he caught a 
glimpse of the difference between himself and Evelyn—between the 
mob during the strike and these men before him. He looked down 
at the poor, crooked letters on his slate that Evelyn had helped 
him make, how awkward and clumsy they were. Why, he could 
not yet write his own name and could only read the simplest words 
in the first reader. Then it flashed upon him that this was the 
difference; that this was the key for which he was unconsciously 
groping. 

Even Penny, the little colored boy, had a better chance, for he had 
attended the day school, and had many advantages that Jean and 
the other children of the miners could never hope to enjoy. 


As Mr. Forsythe arose to take leave the gentlemen walked over to 
where the children were. 

“Evelyn, you have your usual class, I see,” said her father. 

“Yes, papa, and just see how well Jean writes. He made all of 
these letters tonight,” and Evelyn showed them Jean’s slate. The 
blood rushed again to Jean’s face. He had become conscious that 
better things should be expected of a boy of his age. | 

Mr. Forsythe laid his hand on Jean’s shoulder and said, “My boy, 
would you like to learn to read and write?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jean. 

“Why don’t you go to school, then?” 

“T can’t. I have to work in the breaker.” 

“How much do you get for your work in the breaker?” asked Mr. 
Forsythe. 

“T usualiy get about $1.70 a week. Sometimes as much as $2.” 

“What do you do with your money?” 

“Oh, sir, I hardly ever get any money. 
company’s store.” 

“What would you do, Jean, if you had a chance to go to school 
every day?” said Doctor Jones. 

“T would try so hard, sir, to learn the things that would make me 
a man like Mr. Hathaway,” said Jean. 

“Well, Hathaway, you have one admirer at least,” said Mr. 
Forsythe, and the gentlemen laughed. 

Penny’s eyes were rolling and a broad grin was on his face. 

“Young man, do you work in the breaker?” asked Mr. Forsythe. 

“No, sah; I work in de fact’ry ’casionally.” 

As soon as Penny spoke Mr. Forsythe recognized him as one of 
the children he had seen behind the boxes while going through the 
factory. 

“Did you work in the factory today?” 

“Yes, sah; I seed you when de boxes tumbled down. My! Wasn’t 
de boss mad?” said Penny, almost convulsed with laughter. 

“Had all those children behind the boxés been at work?” 

“Yes, sah; dey works dar every day.” 

Doctor Jones’ eyes twinkled. 

“T will have to look into that,” said Mr. Forsythe as he walked 
away. 


I get an order on the 


(To be continued.) 


Kaufman County, Texas, two years ago voted out the saloons. 
After trying the dry policy for two years, another vote was taken 
May 30, and resulted in a greatly increased majority over the first 
election for a saloonless county. 
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Conditions of Religious Work in New York City 
Robert Stuart McArthur. 


New Problems in the Metropolis. 

The remarkable increase in population during the last few years 
has introduced new difficulties into Christian work. New York now 
comprises an area of 327 square miles. She sits as a queen on her 
extensive throne. New York is the metropolis of the western hemi- 
sphere. Her population has considerably passed the 4,000,000 limit. 
She is thus, in population, the second city in the world, and in area, 
the largest city in the world. New York is to the new world what 
London is to the old world; and the day is coming when New York 
will be to the whole world what London is today. It is quite certain 
that in the near future New York will be the financial center of 
the world; she is largely that today. The increase in population 
within the last few years has been as undesirable as it has been 
great. An enormous percentage of the total immigration to America 
has remained in the city of New York. 

Another difficulty in doing religious work is in the fact that the 
admirable subway systems of New York have greatly changed 
centers of population within a few years. Almost all the chief 
supporters of some church and mission schools have removed from 
their former neighborhoods and have gone to newer parts of the 
city, especially to the Bronx. The number of passengers carried 
daily on surface, subway, and elevated railways almost passes the 
belief of even our best informed citizens. New York is the home of 
all kindreds, tongues, and nations; forty languages or dialects are 
spoken in this city. Some quarters are as foreign as Russia, Hun- 
gary and Italy; in them, among the older people, not a word of 
English is heard. Five times as many languages as were spoken on 
the day of Pentecost are spoken every day in New York. This fact 
has its hopeful as well as its discouraging features. As Pentecost 
was the antidote to Babel, so the spirit of true Americanism and of 
genuine Christianity is today in New York; this spirit manifests 
itself in unifying linguistic differences, and in removing racial 
prejudices. 

The World’s Greatest Foreign Mission Field. 

New York is really an enormous mission field. Within twenty-five 
miles of the city hall, more than one-fifteenth of the entire popula- 
tion of the United States is found. We have a population of nominal 
Protestants who are churchless of not less than 1,000,000. Our 
population increases at the rate of about 100,000 each year, and a 
great percentage of this increase is foreign, or of foreign descent. 
Only about 20 per cent of Greater New York is of purely American 
descent. It is not too much to say that the greatest foreign mission 
field in this world, in the same area, is in New York. In striving to 
evangelize New York, we are doing much toward the evangelization 
of the whole world. Without going outside of New York. we can 
largely obey Christ’s command, “Go ye into all the world.” The 
population of foreign descent is greater than the entire population 
of Chicago. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, each person out of every five is a 
Hebrew. Thirty-six daily newspapers are published in New York in 
other languages than English. Home and foreign mission work is 
here one work. Here heathen temples are erected and heathen serv- 
ices are performed. We must Christianize these heathen and semi- 
heathen peoples, or they will do much toward heathenizing us. We 
are finding that social settlements only partially solve our perplexing 
problems. The gospel of Jesus Christ is the divine catholicon for all 
the world’s woes. The tent movements of the last few years have 
done great good, and they are the prophecy of greater and diviner 
things for Christ and the church in the near future. 


The Religious Trend. 


The religious trend is in the direction of more aggressive work 
than at any time for the past twenty years. The tent evangelistic 
campaigns in summer, begun four years ago, are largely new features 
of aggressive religious work. This work is being prosecuted with 
great vigor during the summer of 1908. It is one of the most 
hopeful features in the religious life of the city. Many more churches 
are now open than was formerly the case. Campbell Morgan, Len G. 
Broughton, Dr. Torrey, Dr. Chapman, Evangelist Wicker, and a few 
others have always large summer congregations. Summer schools 
fo. neglected children are also a new and successful feature in our 
work. There has thus been marked activity on many lines within 
the last five vears. 

In these respects all forms of religious work are vastly more hope- 
ful today than they were ten or even five years ago. Then it was 
comparatively difficult to find many churches open in summer; and 
there were few tents for religious work in the city. Now many 
more churches are open, and tents are numerous. There will be two 
tents under Baptist auspices during the present summer; and there 
is good reason to hope that out of the work of one of these tents a 
church will eventually be organized. For several summers 
Calvary Church has conducted a tent, and it is hoped that a church 
will grow out of this effort, although this tent is not now directly 
under the care of this church. 





A Comparison. 

In some respects religious conditions are worse than they were g 
generation or even a decade ago; in other respects they are better 
Then open theaters on Sunday were rare; today, closed theaters are 
the exception. Lecture halls are also open on Sunday, and illustrated 
and other popular lectures are given by men of wide reputation, 
These lectures draw upon church congregations as the theaters do 
not. Many churchmen will go to a concert or a lecture on Sunday 
who would not go to a play in a theater. There is far less serupu. 
losity in this regard on the part of churchmen than there was even 
tive years ago. This is one of the marked tendencies of our time. 
With all the organizations for the preservation of the Sabbath, the 
old-fashioned Sunday has practically disappeared. These tendencies 
draw largely from our church congregations. The result is that 
there are only about as many churches in the city as one has fingers 
on one hand which have large evening congregations. Great num. 
bers of churchmen and churchwomen never attend the evening sery. 
ices of their own or of any other church. They go to church only 
onee each Sunday. , 

Unfortunately, Sunday forenoon is smothered by the blanket-sheet 
newspaper; a part of the afternoon is rolled under the wheels of the 
hieyele and the automobile; and the evening hours are given to 
social entertainments. These remarks are not made of worldlings 
alone; they are made of many church members; and some of theye 
are supposed to be excellent Christian people. They not only absent 
themselves from the second service, but they invite young men and 
women to Sunday night teas, and prevent them from attending 
God’s house. They are training their own children to be habitual 
reglecters of the second service, and often of the first service also 
These Sabbath-breaking churchmen and churchwomen are doing more 
to rob us of the sacredness of the holy day, than are the immigrants 
with their introduction of European customs. 

Tt must be admitted that large prayer-meetings are things of the 
past. This result is due in part to the great distances between men’s 
homes and their places of business. The subway has carried the 
people far from their churches and their offices. It is almost im- 
possible for men to go to their homes, get their evening meal, and 
then go considerable distances to attend a prayer-meeting. The 
subways have somewhat changed the centers of population, and so 
have greatly reduced, in some instances, the size of the Sunday 
schools. The children, however, are not lost to all Sunday schools, 
as in many cases schools are organized in the newer parts of the 
city. 

Down-town and Other Problems. 

New York, as already suggested, is a great field for foreign mis- 
sions. The down-town problem is ever present. Churches have 
moved away from neighborhoods where the population is larger than 
ever before, and where the people more than ever before needed 
and need the gospel. The removal of churches is a sad chapter in 
the history of the last two decades. The solution of this problem is 
the creation of at least partial endowments for down-town churches 
If these churches had an income their work might go on, even after 
the former supporters had gone to New Jersey, to Brooklyn, to 
heaven, or to Harlem. A few pastors have been endeavoring, in 
recent years, to emphasize the importance of creating endowments. 
Several churches could easily be named in which we are now 
carrying on mission work with money which should be used in estab- 
lishing new churches in the Bronx. In these down-town churches, 
once there worshiped many of our wealthiest members; but neither 
they nor their pastors had the foresight to create endowments. We 
are now carrying on the work at a great sacrifice in money, and at 
the expense of neglecting new fields in more hopeful parts of the 
eity. 

A Fair Balance. 

It will thus be seen that, in some respects, the work is harder than 
ever before in New York. It will be seen that difficulties abound to- 
day which were unknown a few decades ago; but on the other hand 
it must be affirmed that the churches are reaching out more widely, 
and doing a much broader work than was attempted, or even con- 
templated, a few decades ago. Churchmen are doing an enormous 
amount of true Christian work outside of distinctively church organ- 
izations. This is true of parish houses, settlements, clubs, and kin- 
dred organizations by the half score. The totality of work for God 
with men is greater than ever before, although its form and method 
have considerably changed. Indirectly, if not directly, the chureh is 
a mightier force than ever before in the history of New York. Its 
power is felt in organized charities, and in a score of societies for the 
alleviation of suffering, and for the betterment of men, women, and 
children. Organized atheism is vastly less patent than it was twenty 
years ago. Materialism in its vigorous opposition to Christianity has 
wellnigh disappeared. The future is radiant with hope. God is B 
his heavens, Christ is on the throne, and his pierced hand is on the 
helm, and this weary old world is swinging forward into brighter 
light, sweeter peace, heavenlier life, and diviner love. 


July 30, 1908 
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To Peary. 


O Peary! with the scorching summer here, 

And everybody paying double price 

For little weeny, teeny bits of ice, 

It dost no longer seem so very queer 

That thou should’st have the bravery to steer 
Thy ship up north where it is cool and nice. 

I bet you smile whilst thinking thou hast twice 
The fun we’re having at this time of year! 


And by-the-by, since thou dost understand 
The Pole is an imaginary spot, 
Why not imagine thou hast found it 
And of time and money save an awful lot? 
Would others track thee to that frozen land 
To prove thou didst not find it? 
I guess not! 
—Nixon Waterman. 


Pin Money Ideas. 


When Mrs. Jones was left a widow, at the age of fifty, her total 
assets were $150 cash, a small, plainly furnished cottage, and an 
immense store of courage and good nature. Her liabilities included 
a crippled grandchild, the child of her only son, who was orphaned 
before he was three years old. Mrs. Jones counted the child among 
her assets, contrary to the views of most of her neighbors. Of course 
there was the problem of ways and means to be considered. Her 
small sum of money could not last long, and something must be 
done. She must work, but it would have to be at something that 
would permit her to be near the child. 

Dressmaking she knew very little about, plain sewing she could 
do, but that is poorly paid for as a rule. She was offered a place 
as matron in a rest-room of a down-town store, but she could not 
consider that, as it would keep her away from the boy, and the 
hours would be long. So Mrs. Jones thought, and planned, and 


" the result of her planning appeared in the shape of dainty little 


announcements (the printing of which made quite a hole in the little 
balance at the bank) which went through the mails to the leading 
stenographers, bookkeepers, and other business women in town. The 
card read as follows: 

“Mrs. Mary Jones, 236 Blank St., will rebind your skirts ond 
darn shirt-waists, lace, and fine wearing-apparel at reasonable prices.” 

Several days passed and business began; like the “little peach of 
emerald hue,” it grew and grew, and presently Mrs. Jones had to 
get an assistant, then two. Now she has all the work she wants, 
and it is the kind of work that is well paid for. Her work is well 
done, and one customer invariably brings another. She is earning 
a good living in her own home, where she can care for the child, 
and she is putting in the bank every month a little sum for the 
rainy day and old age which may come.—Selected. 











When Quebec Was in New France. 





Our neighbors in Canada have been celebrating with elaborate 
festivities the tercentenary of the founding of Quebec by Samuel 
Champlain. Plans were long since formed for this great fete and 
the preparations have been going forward with zest. Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, the dominion’s charming premier, has been the moving 
spirit. perhaps, and has done much toward quieting the hot dis- 
cussions which arose between the French and English Canadians. 
At first the French were inclined to resent the large participation 
of the English in celebrating the founding of Quebec as a French 
eolony: but it seems too much to expect the English Canadians 
to stand aside after Wolfe’s signal victory and the long years of 
British rule. 

The fall of Quebec was one of the great tragedies of French his- 
tory. shattering as it did all hope of French rule in America; but 
it is surely most fitting, as it is splendid, that England and France, 
no longer enemies, should join in celebrating the founding of Quebec 
by Champlain, and in honoring both Montcalm and Wolfe, to whom 
history gives nearly equal fame and to whom fate gave the same 


death. 


The work of decorating the city began on July 15 and rehearsals 
for the great pageants were held nightly on the Plains of Abraham. 
Om the same day the Prince of Wales and his suite sailed for 
Quebee from Portsmouth in Great Britain’s newest cruiser battle- 
ship, the “Indomitable.” The arrival of six British warships, three 
war vessels from France, and those of other nations, including our 
own battleship, “New Hampshire,” was the signal for the com- 
mencement of festivities, and the celebration was formally opened 
on July 23 by the Prince of Wales. Wilfred Laurier made the 
address. Civil, religious, naval and military notables came to wit- 
hess or take part in the ceremonies. processions and reviews: and 
the congress of foreign representatives included men from every 
court and nation. 
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One of the most interesting features of the celebration was the 
dedication of the Plains of Abraham as a national park. This 
was suggested by Earl Gray, the governor-general of Canada, and 
there is certainly no finer way to honor the great generals whose 
skill and bravery made the battlefield famous than by obtaining it 
for the permanent possession and enjoyment of the nation. 

The military and naval parades, the solemn mass on the Plains 
of Abraham, the thanksgiving service in the Episcopal Cathedral, 
and the reénactment of Wolfe’s landing and ascent and other splen- 
did pageants were interesting and inspiring. Ten thousand spec- 
tators, on one day, saw the landing of Jacques Cartier and the 
planting of the cross of Christ on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
and heard the gospel preached to the savages. 

“In another scene they witnessed the coming of angels of merey— 
those gentle women of old s'rance who gave their lives to the cause 
of Christianity and civilization. Following these peaceful scenes 
the spectators caught a glimpse of the horrors of war in the brave 
defence of the fort by Dollard and his sixteen associates against 
a crafty lot of Iroquois. Another interesting sight was the arrival 
of the four traders and tneir taking possession of the country in 
the name of France. Still another was the historic episode when 
the undaunted Frontenac gave his memorable answer to the British 
General Phyps, ‘At the mouth of my guns.’ The final scene was one 
not easily to be forgotten. Side by side marched regiments of 
tnglish and French in the quaint uniforms of 300 years ago in 
one grand parade. There were over 3,000 in the pageants.” 

To take part in these celebrations or even to see them was surely 
worth many a history lesson in realizing and revivifvying the past. 

It is a good year for Americans as well as Canadians to “brush 
up” their knowledge of the early days on our continent and revive 
that splendid history. There are too many boys and girls who 
think that America’s history began at Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock, for in our schools today there is far too little made of the 
great discoveries, the daring bravery, the indomitable courage of 
Champlain, La Salle, Marquette and their followers. It is a good 
year to re-read the fascinating histories of Parkman and to intro- 
duce to the boys and girls those thrilling stories of “Montcalm 
and Wolfe,” of “La Salle and the Discovery of the Great North- 
west,” and of “The Jesuits in North America.” Such novels, too, 
as “Le Chien d’Or,” and “The Seats of the Mighty” make real for 
us many a scene in history and make those actors live again whose 
heroism and achievements made possible the larger life on our 
continent. 


Infuriating. 

Scottish folk are proverbially canny and prudent in money matters, 
and the following shows that the younger generation is no exception 
to the rule: 

A teacher in a lowland school was taking mental arithmetic with 
a class of boys. She asked one urchin: 

“How much would your mother give you to buy four pounds of 
tea at one and six a pound?” 

“We ne’er get sae much at once as that, mum.” 

“Never mind that. Four pounds at one and six?” 

“But we canna afford the one and six, mum. We always hae the 
one and twa.” 

“Answer the question. What would she give you to pay for four 
pounds of tea at——” 

“Nawthin’, mum.” 

“What do you mean by ‘nothing 

“She’d na’ gie’ me only bawbees. She’d tell me tae ask the mon 
tae pit it doon.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! But supposing she did?” 

With a pitying smile came the reply: “A can see ye’re ne’er met 
ma mither mum.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


9999 


Mrs. Russell Sage is distributing her great fortune, not only with 
wisdom, but with nice feeling, originality and a sense of the gra- 
cious and beautiful which one likes to associate with a woman’s 
beneficences. She has provided for a thorough and admirable res- 
toration of the governor’s room in the City Hall of New York: a 
room which has many historical associations and a great dignity of 
dimension and proportion. and at times has had dignity of furnish- 
ing. In a sense this room is the city salon, as the fine hall of the 
City College is its civil hall, for use on ceremonial occasions. The 
city hall has been preserved from the hands of the spoiler, some- 
times called the restorer. through a long series of hotly contested 
struggles and it remains one of the most interesting and admirable 
examples of the best architecture of its period. By bringing back 
the ancient dignity and taste to the governor’s room, Mrs. Sage has 
not only rendered\a gracious service to the city, but she has put a 
valuable symbol before its citizens. Her latest gift to the metropolis 
has taken the form of provision for half a mile of rhododendrons in 
the park, and is not only of charming significance but of distinct 
originality.—The Outlook. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON* 


David’s Exploits 


Hebrew history may be divided into a 
series of periods marked by the relation of 
the nation to other and neighboring peoples. 
Some of these are periods of subjection and 


But it is one of 


some merely of struggle. 
the ways in which the succession of national 
be marked off for purposes of 
remembrance. The earliest of these periods 
may be called the Egyptian. This 
not only the time of subjection in the region 
of the Delta, but the 
colonization in Canaan, which 
to all 
tian province. 


events may 


includes 


as well first of 


age 
that 
intents Egyp 
The Phil- 


for with these warlike dwellers in the 


was at 
an 


the 


time and purposes 
second age is 
istine 
southwest, who gave their name to the entire 
of Palestine, the Hebrews waged a 


During 


district 
long-continued series of campaigns. 
much of the period of the Judges and most 
of the age of Saul and David the Philistines 
the menace, if the 
actual masters of Israel. The latter history of 
into the Syrian, As 
Greek and 


were ever-present not 


the people falls easily 


syrian, Babylonian, Persian, 


Roman periods 


Of the Philistine age David is the great 
hero. It was his victories over these fierce 


foes, hanging ever on the flanks 
the to 


freedom From 


and dreaded 


of Israel, that gave nation a chance 


develop into and strength. 
the political point of view the failure of Saul 
lay in his inability to cope with this enemy, 
the 
kept the people in continued suspense and 
That 
character which accounted for this inability 
But the 


trast between himself and David lay in the 


which drained resources of his land and 


fear there were weaknesses in Saul’s 


there can be no doubt. great con 


and 
of 


latter’s aggressive successful policy of 


masterful repression Philistine inroads. 


finally leading to complete immunity from 


their attacks 


International Sunday school lesson 


9 


tor 


1908. David and Goliath, 1 Sam. 
the Lord I put 


48, 49. 


August 


17:38-49. Golden text, “In 


my trust,” Ps. 11:1 Memory 


verses, 


Herbert L. Willett. 


Trained by the Enemy. 

It is a striking fact that some of the most 
successful campaigns have been waged by 
men who have learned the arts of their foes 
the of those Saul of 
Tarsus of the of 
Judaism to use with tremendous effectiveness 


foes. 
arcanum 


in service very 


came out secret 
the weapons of that system against itself. 
Washington learned in the British service the 
arts of he to turn with 
such effect to the overthrow of the power of 
Britain. Martin Luther came forth from the 
training of a Roman priest to deal the papal 
power a blow from which it will never recover, 
David learned in the camps of Achish of Gath 
and in the campaigns of other Philistine gen- 
erals the tactics he was to employ with such 
telling effectiveness in the later wars for the 
repulse of Philistia from the heights of Israel. 
There is no more symbolic event in his life 
than the fact that he killed Goliath of Gath 
with the giant’s own sword. 
The Armor-Bearer. 

The two narratives tell David's 
introduction to the court of Saul are difficult 
to harmonize, for they differ in important 
In the early Judean narrative of 
David’s life (1 Sam. 16:14-17: 11, 32-42, 42 
48a, 49, 51-54) David is represented as a 
youth of skill both in music and in war, 
whom Saul brought to his court to sooth him 
with his minstrelsy, and presently made his 
armor bearer. When the Philistine giant de- 
fied the hosts of Saul in the campaign on the 
southwest flank of Juaah, David 
a trial of prowess with the insolent foe, and 


war which was 


which of 


particulars. 


insisted on 


upon his persistent demand, Saul allowed him 
to go. He first tried, however, to make him 
wear his royal armor; but when this could 
not be fitted to him, and he preferred his free 
and simple equipment, David went out and 
The downfall of Go 
liath led to a great*victory for Israel. 
The Shepherd Lad. 

the other account (1. Sam. 15:35b-16: 
17:12-31, 41, 48b, 50, 55-58) David, after 
by Samuel at Bethlehem, as 
we studied last week, was sent by his father 


overthrew the giant. 


In 
13; 
his anointing 


Jesse to take supplies to his three older 
brothers in the King Saul. He 
chanced to arrive at the time Goliath the 
Philistine was insulting the ranks of Isragj, 


army of 


David inquired concerning the rewards offered 
to the man that shall meet the giant, ang 
asks to be allowed to undertake the haz. 
ardous attempt, mucn to the disgust of his 
brothers, who insist that his place is with 
the little flock the neld, and in the 
exploits of the camp. But David persists, ang 
is permitted to meet the giant, when to the 
On his 
return bearing the trophies of his victory, 
Saul inquires of Abner who this stranger 


in not 


amazement of all he conquers him. 


youth is, but no one knows till the general 
meets him, and learns his name and intro. 
duces him to the king. 

David the Man of the Hour. 

But whichever of these two narratives be 
taken as the record of the actual events of 
that day, David was a marked man from 
that 
bearer of the king or an obscure and uw. 
shepherd service of Beth- 
whose spirit was needed 
of Israel 


moment. Whether he were the armor 
known lad from the 
lehem, he was one 
the 
their power, and to point the way to national 
freedom and progress. Saul had shown all 
that was in him of valor and leadership, and 
it was The national 
refreshment was there in that parched and 
thirsty time, but he had nothing to draw 
with and the well was deep. David had come, 
and from that day the hearts of the people, 


to rouse men to a sense of 


not enough. well of 


not without a certain affection for their tall 
and valiant evermore to the 
young man of swarthy face and flashing eye, 
for in him lay their hope, and the Lord of 
him. 

Daily Readings:—Monday, David and Goli- 
ath, 1 Sam. 17:38-51; Tuesday, David in the 
camp, 1 Sam. 17:12-25; Wednesday, David's 
courage, 1 Sam. 17:26-37: Thursday, David's 
victory, 1 Sam. 17:52-58; Friday, The Chris- 
tion warfare, Eph. 6:10-20; Saturday, The 
fight, 2 4:1-18; Sunday, The 


reward of victory, Rev. 2:7-11. 


king, turned 


Hosts was with 


good Tim. 


TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 


Lesson X.—The Prophetic Messages. 


rhe Propheti Messages, distinguished 
from the Prophetic 
books as the 


whose messages they contain. 


as 


Histories, include such 


of the prophets 
all 
included in the section of the Old Testament 
} 


closes 


bear names 


They are 
Isaiah and with 
all the books 


speaking of this class. 


which begins with 
Malachi, 


are properly 


though not in this 
sect ix 
Such exceptions as Lamentations and Daniel 


will be treated in the appropriate place. 


These prophetic messages are not arranged 
in chronological order in the Old Testament. 


The chief factor 


in their arrangement is 
manifestly their size. Like the epistles of 


Paul, they follow, to a certain degree, the 
of length. It is difficult. 
however, to rearrange them in the order of 


order their not 
their dates, and such a plan will naturally 
the Bible 
books. The means by which this re- 
construction is of 


assist student in understanding 


these 


to be 


accomplished 


are 





Herbert L. Willett. 


course the references of the messages them- 
selves to contemporary events. 

The Jewish scholars divided the prophetic 
messages, or the 
termed them, into two divisions, the “Major 
Prophets” and the “Minor Prophets.” This 
division was made on the ground of relative 


“Latter Prophets,” as they 


size. In their arrangement the Major Prophets 
Isaiah, Jerem.ah and Ezekiel. The 
Minor Prophets include “The Twelve,” as 
they were called, beginning with Hosea and 
ending with Malachi. In some enumerations 
of the Hebrew Scriptures this collection of 
shorter prophetic books was counted as a 
single volume, called the “Book of the 


include 


Twelve.” 

The earliest of the prophetic messages was 
that of Amos. He was a farmer of Tekoah 
in Judah, who visited the northern kingdom 
in the reign of Jeraboam II (781-740 B. C.) 
and preached against the formal 
practices ana the social injustice of the court 
the His great theme is the 


religious 


and 


people. 


righteousness of God and his judgment upon 
the nations that offend against his law, chiefly 
Israel and Judah, because they have been 
taught the will of God. The date of the 
book was about 750 B. C. 

Hosea was a native of Samaria, and 
preached to his own nation. His prophetic 
service was the result of a domestic tragedy 
which ruined his home, and made him ap 
preciate keenly the vicious character of the 
popular religion. This personal experience 
took place during the reign of Jeroboam Il, 
and perhaps in the time Amos was preaching. 
But Hosea’s prophetic work lay in the dark 
days of political disaster which followed, 
during the reign of the short-lived kings 
who brought Samaria to its end in 721 B. © 
The emphasis of Hosea is upon the forgiving 
love of God, and his call to the nation t 
repent. 

Isaiah was a resident of Jerusalem, and 
was called to his work as a prophet i 
the of the reign of Ussiah 


last year 
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(Azariah) of Judah (739 B. C.). His activity 
continued for at least forty years, during 
the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah. 
His chief political efforts were directed to 
prevent Ahaz from forming an alliance with 
Assyria in 734 B. C., and in aiding the re- 
forms and upholding the hands of Hezekiah. 
Most confident was his prediction that Jerus- 
would be delivered from Sennacherib 
conviction that was 


alem 
in 701 B. C., a 
prilliantiy fulfilled in the mysterious over- 
throw of the Assyrian army. lis chief 
themes were the holiness of God, the certain 
destruction that should fall upon the nation 
for its sin, the survival of a righteous rem- 
nant and the future time of blessedness and 
peace. The messages of Isaiah are contained, 
with a few exceptions, in chapters 1-39 of the 
Book of Isaiah. 

Micah was a contemporary of Isaiah, 
whose prophecies fell in the end of the reign 
of Hezekiah. He lived at Moreshetgath, on 
the western slope of Judah. His utterances 
were chiefly against the aggression practiced 
by the wealthy land-owners upon their ten- 
ants and dependents. The instrument which 
God will employ for the punisnment of the 
evil men of the times is the Assyrian power. 
His greatest utterances deal with the rise 
of the Messianic king and deliverer from Beth- 
lehem (5:1-4) and the definition of God’s 
demands as justice, mercy and humble rev- 
erence (6:8). 

Nahum, whose message falls in the long 
period of almost total prophetic silence that 
followed the reign of Hezekiah, took as his 
theme the approaching downfall of Nineveh, 
the capital of Assyria. The date was prob- 
ably about 640 B. C. Nineveh was con- 
quered by the Babylonians in 607 B. C. 

Zephaniah lived in the reign of Josiah, the 
reforming king who followed Manasseh and 
Amon, the persecutors of the prophets and 
the faithful. A recent invasion of the west- 
ern lands by a hoard of devastating wariors, 
the Seythians, affords a warning of even 
worse disasters which may come unless the 
“The Day of the 
Lord” is the theme of the book. The date 
was about 605 B. C. 


nation reforms its life. 


Habakkuk deals in his short message with 
the perplexity that arises from the rise of 
Babylon upon the ruins of Assyria, when the 
people of God had counted upon the fall of 
the latter as the end of their troubles. Ref- 
uge is found in quiet and faithful dependence 
upon God. The date is about 625 B. C. 

(To be continued.) 





Christian Endeavor 
MESSAGE ON THE TOPIC. 


Rev. Wm. S. Harpster in C. E. World. 


The component parts of man are body and 
spirit, and with this complex nature there 
is the closest inter-relation, so that injury 
cannot come to either part of his nature 
without injury to himself as a whole, And 
® person developing only one side of his na- 
ture, to the neglect and detriment of an- 
other, is thwarting the purpose of the 
Creator. 

Tam giad that Christianity concerns itself 
with our body as well as with our soul. Is 
it not a fact that, in considering matters 
of religion, we are likely to leave the body 
out of account? And yet in this lesson we are 
told to glorify God with our body. “What? 
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know ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost?” 

And now as to “why to be healthy.” A 
body is in a position 
to render better service to God and his fellow 


man with a healthy 


men than the man with a diseased body; 
and with disorder in the body there is danger 
of its bringing disorder to the mind and soul. 
So we can readily see the “why” to be 
healthy. 

And now as to the “how.” To the people 
whose work is such as to give them proper 
physical exercise to maintain strength of 
body my suggestions may not appeal. But 
athletics, rightly ordered, are certainly within 
the realm of religion. 

In this age of wonderful activity, and in 
the rush and whirl in which we are caught 
up and carried forward, it is certainly ne- 
take time for recreation 
within proper limits, so that we may faith- 
fully fulfill the Master’s purpose. 

There are recreations that are looked upon 
as legitimate by almost every Christian, but 
we should studiously avoid all amusements 
that are debasing and injurious or that would 
lead to the degeneration and ruin of others. 

A strong, healthy body, a pure mind, and 


may this trinity of blessings 


cessary that we 


a clean soul 
be ours. 
Quotations for Comment. 

Christ is the Savior of the body and 
Christianity is the sanctification of the 
whole man.—W. T. McElveen. 

God’s will does not only run into the church 
and the prayer meeting and the higher cham- 
bers of the soul, but into the common rooms 
at home down to wardrobe and larder and 
cellar, and into the bodily frame down to 
blood and muscle and brain.—Henry Drum 
mond. 

God gives us few more valuable gifts than 
strength of body, and courage and endurance. 
We ought to cultivate them in all right ways, 
for they are given us to protect the weak, 
to subdue the earth, to fight for our homes 
and country if necessary..-Thomas Hughes. 

References:—Ps. 42:11; Prov. 4:20-22; Isa. 
33:24; Mal. 4:2; Matt. 6:22, 23; Rom. 6:12, 
13; 8:11; Phil. 1-20; Jas. 5:14, 15; Rev. 22:2. 

For Daily Reading. 

Monday, August 3, Our bodies are sacred. 
Lev. 19:27, 28; Tuesday, August 4, They 
should be kept pure, I Cor. 6:12, 13; Wednes 
day, August 5, Temples of the Holy Ghost. 
I Cor. 3:16, 17; Thursday, August 6, Cheer- 
fulness and health, Prov. 17:20-22; 
August 7, A triumphant life, 1 John 5:4, 5; 


good conscience, | 


Friday. 


Saturday, August 8, A 
John 3:20, 22; Sunday, August 9, 
Why and how to be healthy, I Cor. 6:19, 20. 


Topic, 


WHAT’S THE SCORE ? 


Next to “What time is it?” this is the most 


frequent question heard in America. The 
children of this world, being wiser than the 
light, make elaborate prepara 
tions at an enormous expense in telegraph. 
newspapers, bulletin 


calls to give a prompt, accurate and reliable 


children of 


boards and telephone 
answer. 

The Chureh of 
conflict. 


Christ is engaged in 


a transcendent The main thing. of 
course, is to press the battle to the gates. 
But it is well worth while from time to time 
to report the progress made. This encour 
ages other churches. It inspires your own 


members. Somehow the victory seems more 


complete when we see it reported in print. 
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And then it 
have all the reports of all the churches gath- 


is helpful in many ways to 
ered and tabulated, so that the entire prog- 
ress of the cause can be seen at a glance. lf 
there were anything wrong in statistics we 
should not read of three thousand and five 
thousand, and other numbers, in the Book of 
Acts. 

At this season of the year the state secre- 
taries are endeavoring to gather the annual 
reports of all the churches. In: addition to 
the many regular reasons for prompt re 
sponse to their request, the interests of our 
make it 
every church and every 


centennial highly important that 
member should be 
reported this year and next. Among other 
things, we hope to publish a Centennial Year 
sook, containing not only the usua: infor 
mation, but much additional matter including 
a complete list of churches. 

If the representatives of any church have 
not received the annual report vlanks from 
tne state secretary, please write him at once 
and ask for them. Let everybody stand up and 
be counted. Let the 
about our statistics be removed by every one 


perennial complaint 


doing his part. The statistical secretary can 
only tabulace the information that comes to 
him. He is wholly dependent upon the state 
secretaries as they are upon the churches. 
W. R 


Centennial and Statistical Secretary. 


Warren, 


A NEW BOOK OF JOSHUA. 


An extremely interesting Aramaic MS. of 
the Samaritan version of the Book of Joshua 
—with variant 


striking readings—has _re- 


cently come into the hands of Dr. Moses 
Gaster, Chief Rabbi of the Spanish and Portu- 
England, and a_ well-known 


Recently Dr. 


guese Jews in 


Hebrew scholar. Gaster lec- 
tured to the Royal Asiatic Society on his 
He obtained the MS. during a 
visit to the Samaritan synagogue at Nablus 
last year. At first he did not think it of 


value, but after careful examination 


discovery. 


much 
he is convinced that it is an authentic copy 
of the old Hebrew original. Certainly it is 
not a modern forgery. The agreement with 
Josephus on many points in which the text 
differs from the Massoretic text used in our 
Bible must, says Dr. Gaster, convince the 
most skeptical that this modern copy is the 
reflex and direct copy of a version popular 
and current in the second century. The new 
book gives a definite date for the Creation, 
as the death of 
after. In the description of the entry into 
Canaan, Joshua orders the counting of the 


Moses is dated 2794 years 


people—an event not recorded in the Bible. 
The spies on their return from Jericho give 
their report to Joshua and the high priest 
Eleazer. In the story of the sin of Achan, 
Achan is said to have stolen not a Babylonish 
mantle, but a golden idol from a temple, and 
his guilt is discovered by the stones in the 
breastplate of the High Priest becoming dim 
when the name of the delinquent is pro- 
nounced. The story of the capture of Ai omits 
any reference to Joshua holding up his jave- 
lin, and says that the force sent against the 
city was 3,000" men, not 30,000, as in the 
Bible. even in the 
difficulties of the language—of the account 
of the ruse of the Gibeonites with that of our 
version is very striking. A particularly in- 
teresting omission is that there is no men- 
to the sun to 





The precise agreement 


tion of Joshua’s invocation 


stand still. 
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PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 


The news that Dr. Fairbairn, for a score of 
years the head of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
has laid down his work, to give himself more 


fully to literary tasks, comes as a surprise, 


and yet the wisdom of the step is apparent. 
Dr. Fairbairn is perhaps the leading living 
theologian. As the author of “The Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology,” and “The Phil 
osophy of the Christian Religion,” he is 
known to informed Christians the world over. 
He was the Haskell lecturer in India under 
the direction of the University of Chicago. 
He has visited the United States more than 
once and spoken in many of our leading cities. 
For these reasons the following sketch from 


the Christian World will be read with inter 


est by our readers It is from the pen of 
one whose acquaintance with him was long 
and intimate. He writes: “The first time | 
met Dr. Fairbairn was on the morning after 


his return from his Haskell lecture tour in 
India [welve hours earlier the Mansfield 
students, wild with enthusiasm, had = un 
harnessed the horses that had brought the 
principal and his wife and daughter up to 
the college from Oxford station, and had 
rushed around the drive with the carriage, 
sending up rockets and waving Roman can 
dles Dr after 


breakfast on the following morning. walked 


Fairbairn, immediately 
into the college, entered a room, and within 
fifty seconds was dictating letters to his 
private secretary The simple act revealed 
the secret of his greatness. 

“Generous in all other matters, Dr. Fair 
bairn is, in his own phrase, ‘parsimonious of 


time.” In his Bathgate days he rose at six, 


prepared colfee for himself, worked at his 
book till one, and in the afternoon, either 
created a reputation 
No Mansfield 


man lives who has not been exhorted to be 


afoot or on horseback, 
for faithful pastoral visitation. 


ware the morning pipe, the morning paper 
and the seductive arm chair. The parsimony 
of time is simply in order that Dr. Fairbairn 
may spend it royally on the great things of 
his life, the administration of his beloved 
college, the perfecting of his books. 
“To be 
lable: with Dr 


great is ordinarily f be inealeu 
Fairbairn to be great is to 
be inevitable. He preaches and lectures, as 
everyone knows, without notes, and the aver 
age length of a sermon is not less than fifty 
minutes. But, on his own confession, he has 
not been known to omit, through forgetful 
ness while speaking, any point in a prepared 
address. It is another revelation of the dis 
tinctive mark of his greatness. His sermons 
are so compact of logic and reason that to 
omit a single point is to break the chain. It 
is the same with his career. Dr. Fairbairn, 
Principal of Mansfield College, and author of 
‘Christ in Modern Theology’ and ‘The Philos- 
ophy of the Christian Religion,’ is the inevit- 
able outcome of resolutions formed by a raw 
young minister among the hills around Bath- 
gate forty-eight years ago. 

“The fascination, therefore, of Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s personality is not that of the enig- 
matie and unexpected, but of the fiery pur- 
suit of one high aim, deliberately conceived 
and unwaveringly followed. He is a Calvin- 
ist of action. As he brings down his hand 
with tremendous emphasis on the completion 
of an argument you see 

‘Predestination in the Stroke.’ 
But the man who would always see coldness 


associated with the domination of intellect 
would miserably miss the mark in estimating 
Dr. Fairbairn. To hear him preach is to see 
intellect at white-heat. His oratory, when 
once it is aflame, is radiant with passion, not 
because emotion overrides reason, but because 
reason kindles into flame with the intensity 
of its own conviction, the swiftness of its 
own irresistible logic. His favorite adjective 
in praise of a book is ‘cogent.’ And there is 
only one thing that will irritate Dr. Fair- 
bairn into anything approaching anger,—the 
cocksureness of illogical ignorance. It is 
very rare indeed that he speaks with scorn 
but I shall never forget his accent when, 
years ago, he described an important address 
by a great religious orator as ‘a mass of rhet 
orical irrelevances.’ 

Dr. Fairbairn’s zest for his golf, however, 
is just as irrepressible as his passion for 
learning and logic. There is a lovely touch 
of the nature that makes us all kin in the 
vision of the most learned of living theolog 
ians flying upstairs two steps at a time to 
get into his tweed clothes in time for his Sat 
urday afternoon foursome. Nothing short of 
the visit of a Cabinet Minister for the week 
end interferes with that afternoon, sacro 
sanct to golf. And even the Cabinet Minister 
may find himself met at the station by a wag 
onette bearing three ‘dons’ in very unprofes 
sional attire and be waftea off to the links. 

“This trained tenacity of mind, in sport 
and work, finds half its explanation in the 
again using his own 
He leaves Scot- 


fact that Dr. Fairbairn, 
phrase, is ‘a vagrant Scot.’ 
land, but he never leaves the Scot. He glor- 
ies in his own accent, and vigorously defends 
the Scot against the lack of a sense of humor, 
declaring with alliterative vigor that ‘the 
English idea of a Scotsman is one of the 
chimeras created by Dr. Johnson and perpetu 
ated in the pages of Punch.’ If Dr. Fairbairn 
is a vagrant Seot he wanders only to return; 
for never in all the years of his life—and 
they are seventy next November—has he 
spent more than six months at a stretch with- 
out visiting the land of his birth. 

“His ecclesiastical statesmanship is of a 
piece with the man. There is the long view, 
the careful caleuletion of material and 
method, stern sdherence to a central principle 
and endless resource of mind in securing its 
adoption. It is given to few men, therefore, 
to retire with high ambitions so completely 
achieved; for he has created a_ theological 
college whic! has revolutionized the attitude 
of Oxford seholarship to Free Churehmen 
and affected the whole ministerial standard 
of education in England, he has dominated 
the recreation of theological education in 
Wales, ard earned a world-wide reputation 
as an erndite theologian of the first rank. 
The moment of his retiral is characteristic. 
A weaker man would have held the reins of 
government longer till decadence set in in the 
College life. But Dr. Fairbairn leaves Mans- 
field College Tn the full-tide of its success 
and efficiency. 

“After all, however, the ceaseless labors 
of almost half a century have only been 
possible because in the background was al 
ways what he has called ‘the gracious peace’ 
of his home. From the day when Miss 
Shields became Mrs. Fairbairn and entered 
the little manse at Bathgate till today, Dr. 
Fairbairn has had the consciousness that he 
could always step back from ‘the daily dust 
of life’ into a quiet resting-place. So he will 


go to his house, ‘Blucairn,’ in Lossiemouth, 
overlooking the Moray Firth, to complete his 
long-promised book on the Gospels, labors 
which will be frequently broken, one may 
hope, by rounds of golf on his favorite links.” 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE BIBLE. 


By Rev. DAviIp SMITH. 


Never let a day pass without reading a por 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. 


large: a few verses are sufficient. 


It need not be 
But one 
thing is indispensable—that you should read 
The Bible js 


Its function is to 


it devoutly and expectantly. 
not an end, but a way. 
lead past itself to the Living Lord who stands 
behind it; and unless we get through to Him. 
reading it is of no avail: we might as well 
read a paragraph of the newspaper. And so 
we should go to the Bible seeking him. Whey 
we open it, we should lift up our hearts jy 
acknowledgement of the Holy Spirit and sup 
plication for his promised aid; and, as we 
read, we should keep Jesus before us and 
listen for his voice, like St. Vincent Ferrer, 
who always studied the Word with the ery 
cifix before him. I should think that for 
most the best time for this spiritual exercise 
would be the close of the day, ere retiring to 
rest. The pause which it demands, brief 
though it be, is unobtainable in the haste of 
the morning and the pressure of the day. But 
never begin the day without God. Ere you 
go out into the world, kneel down, if only 
for three minutes, and commit yourself into 
his keeping and implore his aid. The morn- 
ing dew keeps the garden fresh all through 
the sultry hours. And there is much efficacy 
in the godly observance of family worship. 
It is good for us all, young and old, to gather 
at least every evening round the Word and 


hear its gracious instruction. 


Seasons of devotion are indeed necessary, 
but remember, we must carry the devotional 
spirit all through our life. We must set the 
Lord always before us. This is the secret of 
a godly and blessed life—to accept our com- 
mon tasks as the Lord’s appointments, his 
will concerning us, and discharge them for 
faithfully. 


laborare est 


him, believingly, lovingly, and 
Thus work becomes worship; 

orare; and the Lord is with us all along the 
dusty highway, and not only in the cool of 
There is less need then for 
pauses and escapes. “In the intervals of 
says Saint Cyran, “where you can and 


the evening. 
gz 


time,” 
when you can, pray always to God; and in- 
stead of troubling yourself special 
times of prayer, be content to offer yourself 
to God again and again through the day.” It 
is told of Johann Albrecht Bengel that he 
was in the habit of sitting very late over his 
work, and once a friend who was staying in 
his house thought he would like to hear his 
closing words to the Master he was serving 
so faithfully. He sat, and waited and waited, 
while Bengel went on diligently with his 
work. At last the scholar laid down his pen 
and dropped on his knees. The friend listened 
attentively, and heard Bengel utter one sim 
ple sentence: “Lord Jesus, things are just 
This is the devout 


about 


the same between us.” 
life—when we can pause in the midst of our 
tasks and, with no sense of estrangement oF 
of interruption of our relations with Christ, 


let our hearts go out to him in confidence 


and desire. 








su 
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With The Workers 


The minister says, 


J. D. Pontius will take tne work at Vine- 
land, Colo. 

Harry M. Stribick is the new pastor at 
Rock Rapids, Iowa. 

F. C. MeCormick is the new minister of 
the church in Lexington, Ohio. 

William A. Hunt, pastor at Coppocx, Lowa, 
is planning for a meeting in August. 

E. B. Bagby has resigned as pastor of the 
Franklin Cirele Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. A. 
City, Iowa, is spending a vacation in Ohio. 


Pallister, formerly pastor in Quaker 


J. S. Mathieson, minister in Lacona, Iowa, 
js enjoying a vacation in Colorado. 

L. O. Herrold is preaching during August 
at Canon City, Colo., with a view of locating 
there. 

H. H. Utterback has resigned as pastor of 
the Park Ave. Church, Des Moines, to go to 
Estherville, Iowa. 

James Small and LeRroy St. John will hold 
a tabernacle meeting in Newton, Iowa, begin- 
ning September 6. 

Wesley Hatcher has been called as minister 
in West Liberty, Ky., and will begin work 
there September 1. 

The work in Charles City, lowa, is pros- 
pering under the vigorous and careful lead- 
ership of G. A. Hess. 

J. Edward Cresmer has induced the women 
of his congregation in Elliot, lowa, to remove 
their hats at every service. 


Isaac Elder is with the congregation in 
South Ottumwa, Iowa, beginning his second 
pastorate with this church. 

J. Will Walters and people of the church 
in Niantic, Ill., count on making the congre- 
gation a living link next month. 

Robert First Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., is spending his vacation in 


Stewart, pastor of 
Canada. He returns to his charge August 
6th. 

A new gallery has been placed in the church 
at Sheridan, Colo., for the accommodation of a 
growing Sunday school. O. A. Adams is the 
minister. 

H. H. Harmon and the First cauren, Lin- 
coln, Neb., are holding union Sunday evening 
services with the Baptists during a part ol 
the summer. 

Dr. Royal J. Dye expects to return to 
Bolenge, Airica, in October. Mrs. Dye will 
not return at this time. She will remain 
until later. 

W. J. Minges begins his pastorate in Val- 
ley Junction, Iowa, with the encouragement 
of a good number of additions to the church 
in regular meetings. 

Towa has some successful women among 
the preaching forces of the state. Mrs. E. F. 
Boggess preaches at Prairie Home, and Mrs. 
Walter Harmon at Altoona. 

DeForest Austin, formerly editor and pub- 
lisher of the Nebraska state paper, who went 
to California for his health, is reported to 
be in a very serious condition. 

John M. Home, pastor of the Grant Park 
Church, Des Moines, will spend August in 
Washington, D. C., preaching for the Vermont 
Ave. Church while F. D. Power is absent from 
his pulpit. 

George A. Henry of South Bend, Ind., will 
supply the pulpit of the University Place 


Church, Des Moines, Iowa, for a Sunday or 
two toward the close of the vacation of C. 
S. Medbury. 

The Sunday schools of the Central Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa, and the Independence 
Boulevard Church, Kansas City, Mo., will 
enter into a contest September 1 to last for 
three months. 

The men of the churches in Des Moines, 
Iowa, have organized a Disciples’ Union for 
that city, to promote the fellowship of the 
churches and also to have oversight of the 
mission work in the city. 

The receipts of the Foreign Society for the 
week ending July 22 were $7,871.78, a gain 
of $605.17. 
Sept. 30, 
the current missionary year. 


It is hoped this gain will continue 
books 


until when the close for 


J. P. Meyers has been with the brethren 
in Shelbyville, Ind., for six months. Progress 
of the church is evident in frequent additions 
and in the payment of $2,000 on the church 
debt. The balance of $4,000 has been pro- 
vided for. The outlook is hopeful. 

W. H. Drapier asks us to correct a state- 
ment published in other papers which omitted 
his name as one of the charter members of 
Bethany Assembly. He has been identified 
with our cause in Indiana for a generation 
and more and now resides in Indianapolis. 

L. C. MePherson of Wellsville and R. N. 
Miller of Richmond Ave., Buffalo, exchanged 
pulpits for the month of July. Bro. MePher 
son labored seven years in Buifalo prior to 
his work in Havana, while Bro. Miller came 
to Buffalo from Wellsville. 
it was a visit home for each. 


Thus in a sense 


The Committee 
York Christian 
confer with the Trustees of Keuka College, 
Jos. A. Robt. Stewart and L. C. 
McPherson have held one meeting with the 
college authorities and will make its re- 
port to the New York State Board shortly. 

The church at Ore., 
$300 for the new mission boat on the Upper 
This 
is to help our important work in the Congo 
Free State. The church also at Eugene, Ore., 
pledged $500 for the same 


appointed by the New 
Missionary Convention to 


Serena, 


> 7 - 
toseburg, 


pledged 


Congo, to be known as “The Oregon.” 


purpose. The 
churches in Oregon propose to furnish this 
steamer at a cost of about $15,000. 


There is a young man and his wife, splen- 
didly educated and well equipped, ready to 
go to the Upper Congo and to open a new 
station at Longa, if their traveling expenses 
and outfit money could be provided. Their 
salary has already been secured. If some 
large-hearted friend or friends would furnish 
about $1,200, it would insure these splendid 
people for that important field. 


Charles M. Fillmore, pastor of the Hillside 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., writes, “Our choir 
leader, Bro. E. C. Mannan, has decided to 
enter the field as a singing evangelist. He 
has an exceptionally tine voice, sings a gospel 
solo with unusual sweetness and power, is 
of splendid personal character, and has a 
winning personality. Evangelists or pastors 
may address him at 1013 East Morris street.” 

The Queen Anne Church, Seattle, Wash., 
J. L. Greenwell, minister, will, in the future, 
Free 


support a missionary in 
State. 
old. They have no permanent church home. 


the Congo 
This church is less than two years 


“I do not feel that we 
have done any more than we should have 
done, if as much. We are stronger and hap- 
pier in our work here because of our larger 
vision and service. 

F. B. Huffman, Eureka, Cal., recently 
made a circuit of the globe and visited many 
of the mission stations of the Foreign So- 
ciety. He is enthusiastic over the work that 
is being done and feels that it should be en- 
larged. He is hoping that our people will 
enlarge the work in every ..rection. This is 
the universal testimony of every Christian 
who has an opportunity to become an eye 
witness to what is being done. 

The church at Delta, Colo., has extended a 
unanimous call to A. N. Glover of Orange, 
Cal., to become its minister. 
and expects 


He has accepted 
to begin his work the first 
Lord’s Day in August. Bro. Glover is well 
remembered as a former pastor of the 
church at Colorado City, where he did suc- 
cessful work. He has been very successful 
in his four years’ work at Orange, Cal., and 
is greatly beloved by the church. 


THE STATE CONVENTION. 

As announced last week, the arrangements 
for the state convention of Illinois at Chi- 
cago are maturing satisfactorily,and a large 
attendance is assured. Both the program 
committee of the state board and the local 
committee representing the Chicago Christian 
Business Men’s Association and the Ministe- 
rial Association have carried on their work 
with enthusiasm and excellent results. 

One of the interesting features of the con- 
vention this year will be a men’s banquet 
held at the Auditorium Hotel. The work of 
Christian men in the different religious bodies 
has been 


emphasized during the past 


two years as never before. One of the most 
interesting features of the recent Missouri 
state convention was the organization of a 
state brotherhood of Christian men. 


(Continued on next page.) 


Those 





HEALTH AND INCOME. 


Both Kept Up on Scientific Food. 


Good sturdy health helps one a lot to make 
money. 

With the loss of health one’s income is 
liable to shrink, if not entirely dwindle away. 

When a young lady has to make her own 
living, good health is her best asset. 

“T am alone in the world,” writes a Chi- 
cago girl, “dependent on my own efforts for 
my living. I am a clerk, and about two 
years ago through close application to work 
and a boarding house diet, I became a nervous 
invalid, and got so bad off it was almost 
impossible for me to stay in the office a half 
day at a time. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea of try- 
ing Grape-Nuts which I did, making this 
food a large part of at least two meals a day. 

“Today I am free from brain-tire, dys- 
pepsia and all the ills of an overworked and 
improperly nourished brain and body. To 
Grape-Nuts I owe the recovery of my health, 
and the ability to retain my position and 
income.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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who united to form this most needed and 
promising body signified the fact by joining 
hands in a circle which extended completely 
around the interior of the Independence 
Boulevard Christian Church. 

It has long been felt that Lilinois needs some 
form of association like this. Perhaps there 
is no better way to get men into touch one 
with another than to convene them at a table 
where the good cheer of social intercourse 
may develope into practical union of senti 
ment under the direction of speakers who 
can point out the great services which Chris 
tian men may render to the kingdom of God 

It was at first the pian of the Business 
Men’s Association to provide the banquet and 
invite a select company of business men and 
preachers from other parts of the state to 
accept their hospitality for the occasion. But 
the impossibility of extending such an invi 
tation to the large number of men who ought 
to be present and enjoy the event made it 
necessary to revise the plan. It has been 
decided to widen the invitation to include a 
large number of the representative men of 
the state, preachers and business men. The 
Association will still carry out its plan of 
contributing as far as it is able to this event, 
but in order to make it possible on the larger 
scale, the guests will vear the expense of the 
dinner at a special price per plate. This 
leaves the Association, which consists of 
about thirty-five business men of this city, 
free to extend a much wider invitation, and 
to bear the same proportion of the expense 
by taking care of the many incidental ex 
penses connected with the occasion. The 
speakers will be representative of the highest 
ministries of Chicago for social uplift. It will 
a memorable occasion. It need hardly be 
added that no effort will be made to raise 
money for any purpose. 

This banquet is but one of many features 
which will make the convention notable. 


CHURCH EXTENSION NOTES. 


On July 15th an up-to-date ..ap, with an 
up-to-date exhibition of our Church Exten 
sion work, was maiied to all the churches 
where we could get aadresses of pastors, cor 
respondents or elders The maps cost the 
Board $188 and about $130 in postage to mail 
them, and about $30 in clerical help. The 
Board of Church Extension can only expect 
good returns from tais investment as pastors, 
correspondents and elders use them well by 
putting them in conspicuous places in our 
churches and calling attention to them. 

Please post up the Church Extension Map. 
Don’t consign it to the waste basket. It is 
the Lord’s money that pays for the Maps. 
A good offering for Church Extension will 
be secured only by faithful people in each 
church interesting themselves and then en 
listing the indifferent. 

Will the pastors please order their supplies 
for the Annual Offering for Church Exten 
sion which begins on September 6th? 
“Prominent Points on Church ixtension” is 
a leaflet to be distributed to the people. It 
will count greatly in giving information. 
Then there are the usual collection envelopes. 
Send a postal card to G. W. Muckley, 500 Wa- 
ter Works Blidg., Kansas City, Mo., and sup- 
plies will be mailed free. 

The Board of Church Extension just re 
ceived a $200 gift on the Annuity Plan from 
a friend in Minnesota. This is the 223rd gift 
to the Board. Send Annuity money to G. W. 
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Muckley, Cor. See., 500 Water Works Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


DEDICATION AT NELSONVILLE, 0. 


July the 19th was a great day in the his 
tory of the Nelsonville Church, for it marked 
the formal dedication of their new workshop 
to the worship and service of God. The build 
ing is a modern solid brick, built on the 
Akron plan and presents an artistic appear 
ance both outside and in. The architecture 
is Romanesque, the woodwork oak, the 
walls are freseoed in green and cream and 
the appointments of the structure are com- 
plete in every way. Pres. Miner Lee Bates 
had charge of the dedicatory exercises and 
proved himself a peer in the work. He 
raised about six thousand dollars during the 
day and far exceeded the expectations of the 
most optimistic and did it altogether 
through the appeal to the highest and best 
motives. | know of no man who can better 
keep the spirit that such a day should have 
and at the same time persuade the audience 
to give with the liberality that the occasion 
demands. His sermons were truly great and 
yet so simple that every one could appreci- 
ate them. E. S. DeMiller, “pastor of the 
(nenville Church in C:eveland, a former pas 
tor, who inaugurated the building movement 
here, spoke in the afternoon at the communion 
service. The building complete cost about 
$13,000 as it stands, but it will take another 
thousand to finish up the unfinished front, 
basement and do some other work that we 
want to do yet. The money raised prac 
tically takes care of the indebtedness and 
this is the more remarkable owing to the 
fact that this is the most severe financial 
panic that this valley has experienced in a 
score of years. The church has a membership 
of about 300 and the Sunday school enroils 
over 600, with an average attendance of 


between 300 and 400. Ilhere were 453 present 
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dedication day, and 437 the Sunday preceding, 
with offerings of $50 and $27, respectively. 
The present pastor is just beginning his third 
year. During the two years preceding, there 
has been about one hundred additions to the 
church without outside help. The outlook 
for the future was never so brignt 
WV. S. Cook. 


Nelsonville, O., July 20, 1908. 


A FOOD DRINK 


Which Brings Daily Enjoyment. 

A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own affairs, 
I will not deny myself the pleasure of taking 
a few minutes to tell of the enjoyment daily 
obtained from my morning cup of Postum. It 
is a food beverage, not a stimulant like coffee, 

“] began to use Postum eight years ago, not 
because I wanted to, but because coffee, which 
I dearly loved, made my nights long, weary 
periods to be dreaded and unfitting me for 
business during the day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried 
Postum, making it carefully as suggested on 
the package. As I had always used ‘cream 
and no sugar’ I mixed my Postum so. 4 
looked good, was clear and fragrant, and it 
was a pleasure to see the cream color it as 
my Kentucky friend always wanted her coffee 
to look—‘like a new saddle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically ana I was 
pleased, yes, satisfied, with my Postum in 
taste and effect, and am yet, being a constant 
user of it all these years. 

“T continually assure my friends and ae. 
quaintances that they will like Postum in 
place of coffee, and receive benefit from its 
use. I have gained weight, can sleep and am 
not nervous.” “There’s a Reason.” Name 
given by Postum Co.. Battle Creek. Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 








FUREKA 


ial growth the best in history. 


with forest trees. 


an enthusiastic student body. 





Fifty-third annual session opens the middle of September. Splendid outlook. Mater- 
Buildings convenient and well improved, Lighted 
with electricity, warmed by central heating plant. 
Modern laboratories for biological and physical work. 
did library of carefully selected books and the best current periodicals. Lida’s 
Wood, our girls’ home, one of the very best. 
Stands for the highest ideals in education. 
Departments of study: Collegiate, Preparatory, 
Sacred Literature, Public Speaking, Music, Art and Commercial. 
logue and further information, address Robert E. Hieronymus, President. 


COLLEGE 


Beautiful campus, shaded 
Splen- 


Eureka emphasizes the important. 
Furnishes a rich fellowship. Has 


For a cata- 





















Botany, Chemistry. 


vantages for ministerial students. 


well trained men. 


Semptember 22nd. Send for Catalog. 


BUTLER COLLEGE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Is a standard co-educational college. It maintains departments of Greek, Latin, 
German, French, English, Philosophy and Education, Sociology and Economics, 
History, Political Science, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Also a school of Ministerial Education. 
portunities for young men to work their way through college. 
Library facilities excellent. 
Expenses moderate. 


Located in most pleasant residence suburb of Indianapolis. 





Biology, Geology and 
Exceptional op- 
Best of ad- 
The faculty of 
Courses for training of teachers. 


Fall terms opens 
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CONCERNING THE PROPOSED UNION AT 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Since it is quite generally known that 
negotiations have been in progress for sev- 
eral months past, looking toward the merging 
of the Central Christian and First Baptist 
Churches of Rockford, it is perhaps fitting 
that a statement should now be made to the 
public. It is about seven months since com- 
mittees were appointed by both churches, 
and conferences were begun. After a great 
deal of time and labor had been spent by 
the two ministers a plan of union and con- 
stitution was drawn, and finally approved 
by the joint conference committees. The new 
church was to be equally a Baptist and a 
Christian Church, so far as ecclesiastical and 
fraternal relations with the respective com 
munions with which each is connected are 
concerned, although it was_ specifically 
stated in the introduction, “This is a Church 
of Christ.” The new organization was to 
be called “The United church,” with “First 
Baptist-Central Christian,” in small type 
underneath; the Lord’s Supper was to be 
observed the first and third Sundays in each 
month; the gospel invitation was to be ex 
tended at the close of each regular preaching 
service; all missionary and benevolent money 
was to be divided equally between the boards 
of the two bodies. The First Baptist Church 
has a holding society, which holds their 
property, and which, according to the pe- 
culiar statute under which it was incorpor- 
ated, can not be dissolved with jeopardizing 
the rights of the property-holders. So the 
members pledged themselves to change the 
name of this society, wherever it appears in 
the constitution, to correspond to the name 
of the new spiritual body. In the meantime, 
the Central Christian Church agreed to deed 
their present property to the society of the 
United Church, and place the deed in escrow 
until the proposed changes were actually 
made. A little more than a month ago, the 
Central Christian Church, by a large ma- 
jority, voted to approve of the proposed union 
under the terms of the plan of union and 
constitution referred to. 

The Baptists did not wish to act until they 
recived denominational advice. The Rock River 
Baptist Association left the matter of advising 
the First Baptist Church with tne Missionary 
Cimmittee of that organization, instructing 
them to seek wider counsel from leading Bap- 
tist ministers of Chicago. The Chicago men 
whom they consulted unanimously approved 
of the merger. After a long and tedious 
delay, the »slissionary Committee finally re- 
ported that they could see no reason why 
the union should not be consummated. A 
meeting of the First saptist Church was 
called for the purpose of voting on the 
question. On the eve of this meeting this 
committee sent in a “supplemental report” 
which reversed their iormer opinion and 
strongly disapproved of the union. This later 
report, together with the hostile attitude of 
one or two of their prominent members, had 
a marked effect upon their members, and the 
vote resulted in a bare majority of one in 
favor of the union. They then adopted the 
following resolution, and addressed it to 
“The Pastor and Peopie of the Central Chris- 
tian Church: 

“Whereas, The chairman of tae Missionary 
Committee of the Rock River Baptist Associ- 
ation has issued, in the name of the com- 
mittee, a ‘supplemental report’ qualifying 
their original action and disapproving of .the 
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proposed union of the First Baptist and 
Central Christian Churches of Rockford; and 

“Whereas, The previous unanimity of the 
First Baptist Church for this union, as ex- 
pressed by repeated votes, has thus been 
shaken so that it appears that a large num 
ber of its members now believe that union 
is not feasible; 

“Resolved, That, in the judgment of the 
pastor and people of the First Baptist Church, 
a union, otherwise greatly to be desired. is 
impracticable at the present time.” 

Hence the whole matter is to be dropped 
months of labor and 


after many weary 


anxiety. Speaking from a broad point of 
view, it is greatly to be regretted that the 
project must be thus defeated although con- 
ditions have come to be such that a harmon- 
ious union would not now be possibile. The 
basis of union, however, was fair and just, 
and no vital, Scriptural principle would have 
been sacrificed. It is not true, as has been 
stated in the Baptist Standard, and else- 
where, that the new organization would have 
been distinctly a Baptist church. It would 
have been “The United Church” (the words 
“of Christ” being plainly impiied) of Rock 
ford, seeking to help answer the Master's 
prayer, “that they may all be one.” 

Most fraternally,. W. D. Ward. 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS BY BOARD 
OF CHURCH EXTENSION FOR FIRST 

NINE MONTHS COMPARED WITH 
LAST YEAR. 


Churches. 
$11,266.15 
8,688.49 


For last year 
For this year 


A falling off of 
Individuals 
For last year $ 8,908.60 


For this vear 16,790.84 


A gain of $ 7,882.24 
Total gain $5,302.58 


The Board is grateful for the gain in re 
ceipts. The falling off in receipts from the 
churches is no doubt due to a real or fancied 
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closeness of money. A deep interest on the 
part of the churches in the Annual Offering 
in September, will more than make up this 
loss. 
Number of loans closed, 69, aggre 
$140,025.00 
64,035.76 
17,779.47 
Note that 69 churches have been aided to 
the extent of $140,025.00, making the aver 
age loan about $2,300.00. More work is 
being done in our cities, hence the larger must 


gating 
Returned loans 
Interest received 


be our loans. We are not neglecting the 
smaller towns, but since the Fund has grown 
we are able to help the long neglected city 
missions. 

The returns on loans and interest receipts 
are not so large as last vear because the 
churches that have our loans are all pleading 
hard times and hence asking to delay their 
payments. Our older and stronger churches 
should take up the burden and send larger 
offerings in September. 


LINCOLN TEMPERANCE CHAUTAUQUA. 


One of these popular Temperance Chautau- 
qua Assemblies has been arranged for Engle- 
wood, Chicago, and will be conducted in a 
large tent to be pitched on the twenty-acre 
flat of the Normal School grounds, Normal 
Ave. and Sixty-eighth St., August 11-16; 
Tuesday to Sunday inclusive. Take Went- 
worth Avenue or malsted Street car to 69th 
Street, transfer to Normal Avenue and go 
north one block. Or take Rock Island train 
to Normal Park, or Englewood Branch (Nor- 
mal Park coach) South Side elevated to 69th 
Street Station, just west of Normal Avenue. 

This will prove a week of rare entertain- 
ment and education; among the attractions, 
being: The Mezicks, sweet southern singers; 
Dr. George H. Vibbert, lecturer, friend of 
Wendell Phillips; Frank S. Regan, cartoon- 
ist; Mereley Quartet, with organ chimes; 
Jno. H. Hector, Black Knight—soldier orator; 
The Sutfins, favorite singers; Mrs. Florence 
D. Richards, tamous lecturer; Prof. O. W. 
Blain, stereopticon entertainer; Jno. A. 
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UNIVERSITY 


Bethany (Lincoln), Nebraska. 


College of Arts, four courses four years each. 
Philosophical, Collegiate Normal, leading to A. B. 
ments of Sacred. Literature and Education—grants state certificates—grade and 
life. School of Music, Business, Oratory, Art. 


3eautiful location; connected with Lincoln by electric line. 


Classical, Sacred Literature, 
College of Medicine, Depart- 


Academy accredited by state. 
Address, 


W. P. AYLSWORTH, Chancellor. 











FORTIETH YEAR 


Hamilton College 


For Girls and Young Women 


Famous old school of the Bluegrass Region. 
Superior Faculty of twenty-three Instructors, representing Yale, Univer- 


South.” 


Located in the “Athens of the 


sity of Michigan, Wellesley, University of Cincinnati, Radcliffe and Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


Splendid, commodious buildings, newly refurnished, heated by steam. 


Laboratories, good Library, Gymnasium, Tennis and Athletic Field, Schools of 


Music, Art and Expression. 
to Eastern Colleges. 


Exclusive patronage. Home care. Certificate Admits 
For illustrated Year Book and further information address 


MRS. LUELLA WILCOX ST. CLAIR, President, Lexington, Ky. 
Forty Thousand Dollars in recent additions and improvements. 
Next session opens September 14, 1908. 
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OKLAHOMA CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY. 


Located at Enid, Oklahoma. One of 
the finest railroad centers in the South 
west. Elevated region, bracing atmosphere 
and good water; excellent climate and fine 
buildings. A_ well-equipped educational 
plant, one of the best west of the Mis 
sissippi River. Large and experienced Fac- 
uity, extensive courses—Literary and Bib 
lical. Superior advantages for Business 
Training, Music, Fine Art and Oratory. 


The following schools and colleges in 
successful operation: 





I. College of Arts and Sciences. 
Il. College of theBible. 

lil. College of Buiness. 

{V. College of Music. 

V. School of Oratory and Expression 

VI. School of Fine Art. 

VIL. Elective Courses in great variety. 

Expenses moderate. 
There is no better place in which to be ed- 
ucated than in a school located as this is 
in the heart of this great and rapidly de- 
veloping Southwest that offers better op 
portunities to young people than any other 
place in the United States. Preachers, 
Lawyers, Loctors and Business Men by the 
thousand are needed. 

Next session opens September 15, 1908. 

Send for catalog to Miss Emma Frances 
Hartshorn, Registrar, Oklahoma Christian 
University. 


E. V. ZOLLARS, 
President O. C. 





Opportunities WHITE SANATORIUM 


Training School for 





National Christian 


Nurses. Facilities unexcelled for prac- 
tical training. National Christian School 
of Eugenics Residential and _ corre- 
spondence courses. National Christian 
Hospital and Sanitarium. Internal Med 
ication, Surgery, Hydro-Therapy. Electro 


Therapy, Pyscho-Therapy. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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Transylvania University 


“In the Heart of the Blue Grass.” 
1798-1908 

KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY. 
University. A 
standard institation with elective courses, 
modern conveniences. scholarly surround- 


CONTINUING 
Attend Transylvania 


ings, fine moral influences. Expense 
reasonable. Students from twenty-seven 
states and seven foreign countries. First 


term begins September 14, 1908. Write for 
catalog to-day. 
President Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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MORE DUB- 
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Male 
will be 


Nichols, noted orator; Nevin Quartet. 


popular entertainers. There twelve 


each afternoon and 


Single 


entertainments, one on 


evening of the six days. admission 


will be twenty-five cents, and a season ticke 
entertainments wil 
Be on 


season ticket. 


admitting to all of the 


be sold for one dollar. hand for the 
and secure a 
Ww. PF. 


for Committee of 


first attraction 
Keeler, 
Arrangements. 


Chicago. 


TELEGRAM. 


Compelled to 
with 351 


Pasadena, Cal. July 27th 


meeting at climax of interest 


added in nineteen days of imvitation and 


church triumphantly dedicated. City aroused 


as never before. Scoville a mighty preacher, 


a master organizer, a prince of dedicators and 
Mrs. 


worker 


a grand man. Scovilie an almost 


irresistible personal and beautiful 


singer. Ullom an inspiring expositor of the 
Scriptures and marvelously successful in lead- 
Mrs. Ullom 


called of God to win souls. Cry captured by 


ing men to Christ. manifestly 


Vancamp’s personality and power in song. 


Frank M. Dowling, Minister. 


BEHIND IN RECrIPTS. 


The Foreign Society is several thousand 


dollars behind in receipts on the year. This 


source of no little anxiety to us. We 


is a 
had confidently hoped that there would be 
a considerable increase. Many have worked 


hard for a advance. 


Complaints of hard times come from ever) 


great 


Some churches have not responde | 
with half as last 
Thousands of our people are out of employ- 
ment on account of the money stringency. Not 
1893-4 have we had such a widespread 
The present 


quarter. 


more than much as year. 


since 
complaint of money stringency. 
doubt, 


political agitation, no helps also to 


divert attention. 
In spite of all this, however, the churches 
have stood loyally by the work. There has 


been a small gain in the number of contribut 
but a small loss in the receipts 
Many, 


previo 


ing churches, 
how 


from the churches as churches. 


have given far beyond all 


The loyal preachers have stood b) 


ever, 
records. 
the work in a most heroic way. 
The greatest loss is in annuities. Many 
who expected to give on this plan have been 
moneys coming to them o 


unable to collect 


to turn property into cash. 

There is yet time and opportunity to re 
gain the present loss and turn apparent de 
There are already 
During the first fifteen 


feat into victory. signs 
of a renewed interest. 
days of July there was a gain of fifty-nine 
and 209 contributing 


in the regular 


contributing churches 


Sunday-schools, and a gain 
receipts of $6401. Many  Living-link 
churches, which have not sent in all their 


and increase the receipt» 
confidence that 


all classes of churches wil! 


gifts, will yet rally 


Indeed, we have when the 
facts are known, 
put forth a special effort to relieve the situa 
tion, and especially the churches that have 


given in former years, but have not responded 


this year. We are receiving many expres 
sions of anxiety and genuine interest from 
friends on all hands. 


It is known to friends that 
some twenty new missionaries are under ap- 
pointment, forth to 
their several fields in September, if the Ex- 


many of the 


and stand ready to go 
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ecutive Committee sees its way to send them 
It will be a 
workers on the 


great disappointment to the 


fields and to those under ap- 
pointment if they are not permitted to go 

As a matter of course, whatever is done, we 
must depend chietly upon the leadership and 
interest of the 


vital preachers. \ pe to 


all classes of friends at 
know 
of the year. 


F. M. 


hear from 
date 


work toward the close 


in early 


that we may how to plan the 


AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 


This pilgrim fully expects to start for 
of America 


say about the last of October 


the shores sometime the com- 


ing autumn, 


or the first of November. I exepet 
reach Egypt some time in the first part 
of December, where I will remain a week 


or two, and from Egypt I go to Palestine, 
where I will likely spend about two weeks. 
From Palestine I Naples and 


will sail for 
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JOY i PRAISE 


By Wm. J. Kirkpatrick and J. H. Fillmore 
in this new book will be sung with a 
siasm and delight than has appeared in any book =)» 

Bradbury's time. Specimen pages free. Re curnabie 


book sent for —— oe - 
8 Elim Street. Cincinnati 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE § ret Bibie nouss, mow York 
over for their full rich tone, 


BELLS durability and low prices. 


w rive tor catalog and estimate. Established 1837. 
E.W Vanduzen Co.. 422 E. 2d St , Cincinnati, 0. 


OWLDEN BELLS 
CHURCH AND S SCHOOL 
RICAN BELL & FOUNDRY Co. a Min 


“BELLS. 


Steel Ailoy Church and School Beils. 
Catalogue. The C.8, BELL Cv., Hills 


4 INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMEN? 
CALLING CARD? 
Fine STATIONER* 
Send fr Sample 


+ G QL 4 OG... 200 Clark St.,/Chicag 


More so 





BUCKEYE BELLS, CHIMES and 
PEALS are known the world 

















Send for 
lsbere, 0. 
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FROM CHICAGO 
Green, Goldand Brown “Daylight Special” 
—elegant fast day train. ‘*Diamond Special” 
—fast night train—with its buffet-club car is 
unsurpassed for convenience and comfort. 
Buffet-club cars, bu flet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and 
buffet sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. R. R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 








A. H. HANSON, Pass‘r Trar. Mor., CHICAGO 
S.G. HATCH, Gent Pass’r Acent CHICAGO 
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ACLEAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER OP 
TUE CILRISTIAN CHURCH 
(Disciples of Christ.) 

Published Weekly by 
Ge Christian Century Co. 
Station M, Chicago 


Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 1902, at the 
Post Ojice at Chicago, Illinois, under 
Act of March 3, 1879. 





Subscriptions. 

Subscription price, $1.50. To ministera, 

$1.00. Foreign subscriptions $1.00 extra. 
‘ Expirations. 

The label on the paper shows the month 
to whicn subscription is are List is re- 
yised monthly. Change of date on label is 
a receipt for remittance on subscription ac- 
count. 

Discontinuances. 

Special Notice—In order that subscribers 
may not be annoyed by failure to receive 
the paper, it is not discontinued at expira- 
tion of time paid in advance (unless so or- 
dered), but is continued pending instruc- 
tions from the subscriber. If discontinu- 
ance is desired, prompt notice should be 
sent and all arrearages paid. 

Change of Address. 

In ordering change of address give the 
old as well as the new. If the paper 
does not reach you regularly, notify us at 
once. 

Remittances 
Should be sent by draft or money order 
payable to THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
COMPANY. If local check is sent add 10 
cents for exchange. 

Advertising. 

Nothing but clean business and _ reliable 
firms advertised Rates given on applica- 
‘jon. 

Communications. 

Brief articles on subjects of interest will 
find ready acceptance. Conciseness is al- 
ways at a premium. News items are so- 
licited and should reach us not later than 
Monday of the week of publication. 





“He who desires but acts not, breeds pes- 
tilence.”—William Blake. 





Too low they build who build beneath the 
stars—Edward Young. 
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from there visit Rome and other principal 


places in Europe on the route to London. 
After seeing England, and it may be, “Auld 
Scotland,” too, I hope to cross the Atlantic, 
and once more set foot on the soil of 
beloved America, from which | will have 
been absent about three vears and a half. 
I wish i could fall in with one or more 
persons from the home land, either in Egypt 
or Palestine, that would be touring in the 
countries I have mentioned. Anyone in 
t ing to visit those places about the time 
I have indicated could address me either 
here or in care of Thomas Cook and Son, 
Port Said. Egypt, providing my company 
in those lands would be acceptable to them. 

At Easter time I had the pleasure of 
attending the conference of the Churches 
of Christ in this state, as a delegate from 
the church in Lismore where I minister. 
On Easter Sunday I was accorded the hon 
or of delivering the conference sermon 
The conference was held at the Enmore 
Tabernacle, Sydney, where G. T. Walden 
is pastor of the largest congregation ot our 
people in Australia. The annual confer 
ences of all the states of Australia, and 
also of New Zealand, are held during the 
Easter holidays. The one which I attende:l 
at Sydney was said to greatly excel all 
others of the state in previous years. The 
reports showed that great gains, in every 
way, had been made over previous years. 
The amount of missionary money raised, 
additions to the churches, new churches or 
ganized, and preachers who had moved into 
the state, all went to show that most en 
couraging progress had been made during 
the vear’s work. No more intelligent, earnest 
or devoted Christian people can befound any 
where, than those one meets with at an Aus 
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tralian conference. And I may add that 
I have never anywhere seen a more gener 
ous hearted brotherhood than I have met 
with in Australia and New Zealand. Such 
liberality as one meets with among our 
peoples in these countries deserves success 
and is bound to succeed grandly in the 
long run. 

Australian people and papers are full of 
the proposed visit ot our American fleet to 
the shores of tneir country. Everyoody is 
on tiptoe, and is talking about the great 
event which is to take place next August 
or September. It is generally thought to 
be an event of much importance to this 
commonwealth—that it will be a means of 
strengthening the cords of friendship that 
already exist between this large and pro 
gressive country and the great American 
republic. No pains will be spared, to not 
only make it a most pleasant and profitable 
visit for tne officers and crews of Uncle 
Sam’s fleet, but an event of world wide 
importance. Vast crowds of people, from 
all parts of the commonwealth, will assem 
ble at both Sydney and Melbourne, the two 
cities where the great fleet is to cast an 
chor for a week or so at each place. 

“EmpireDay” was fittingly celebrated 
throughout Australia, as well as in other 
perts of the British empire. The writer 
was invited to make a patriotic speech at 
the celebration held here in honor of the 
day, which he gladly accepted. Empire Day 
is the 24th of May, the birthday of the late 
Queen Victoria, and is celebrated in part 
to keep in memory her great and greatly 
revered name. 

Steps are being taken by the brotherhood 
of Australia to hold a centennial celebra 
tion in Sydney at Easter time of next vear. 























The White Star New SS ARABIC (5BOI,TONSIa sister ship ofthe BALTIC.CEDRIC and CELTIC one ofhelargest and steadiestshipsinthe World 














The White Star New S. S. “ARABIC” (16,000 tons) 


ROUND THE WORLD for $650 up 


ROUND TRIP ON THE MAGNIFICENT WHITE STAR 
S.S. “ARABIC” (16,000 TONS). 

Avoiding 17 Changes of Inferior Steamers. 
VISITING MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, ESYPT, 
INDIA (17 DAYS), CEYLON, BURMA, MALAY 
PENINSULA, JAVA, BORNEO, MANILA, CHINA, 
JAPAN (15 DAYS), HONOLULU AND 
UNITED STATES. 

OVER 27,000 MILES BY STEAMER AND RAILROAD. 
$650 AND UP, INCLUDING SHIP AND SHORE 
EXPENSES. 

Glorious Cruising in Far East Indies. 

32 Days in India and China. 

No Changes to Slow Malodorous Oriental Steamers. 
Dangers and Annoyances of Worldwide Travel Avoided. 
An Ideal Opportunity for Ladies, Alone or with Friends. 
Mission Stations can be Visited Everywhere. 
Services, Lectures, Conferences and Entertainments en route. 
WRITE AT ONCE. GET FIRST CHOICE OF BERTHS. 
FULL PARTICULARS SENT FREE POSTPAID. 

Address CRUISE MANAGER, 





CHRISTIAN CENTURY, Station M, Chicago 


ANOTHER HOLY LAND GRUISE 


$400 AND UP, INCLUDING SHORE TRIPS, HOTELS, 
GUIDES, CARRIAGES, R. R. TICKETS, FEES, ETC. 
71 DAYS, STARTING FEBRUARY 4, 1909. 

THE BEAUTIFUL -S.S. “ARABIC” FOR ROUND TRIP. 
ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE TO CHURCH PEOPLE. 
Inspiring Shipboard Services and Conferences. 
Attractive Lectures, Entertainments, etc., en route. 

The Famous White Star Cuisine and Service throughout Trip. 
The Finest Hotels, Elaborate Carriage Drives. 
Everything First Class. The Very Best there is. 
Superb Health Advantages in Matchless Mediterranean Climate 
BOOKS ALREADY OPEN. BERTHS GOING FAST. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT 
FREE POSTPAID. 
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Se ae an a ees ee ee SUMMER’ READING. 


may not in any wavy econtlict with the 
greater one to be held at Pittsburg the fol Just Moved! A number of books slightly sheffworn but really as good as ever have 
lowing autumn The one to be held here come to light in unpacking which will be disposed of at just half the regular prices. Read 
is intended, in part, to create a desire list and order at once. 
among the brethren to send a large dele . 

Basic Truths, by Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D. #vo Cloth, 75 cents. 


gation to Pittsburg, in order to swell the 
[This book has had a large sale and has received high commendation from a wide. 


numbers there; and also to reap as much : 4 
circle of readers. } 


benefit for this country as possible from the 


Pittsburg gathering 1 look for a large Altar Stairs, by Judge Chas. J. Schofield. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. $1.50. 
delegation from Australia at Pittsburg in [“If one begins this story, which is handsomely gotten out by the publishers, he 
1909 Hugh T. Morrison will not put it down until the very sg@isfactory end is reached.”—Christian Observer,] 
Lismore, New South Wales, Australia Early Relation and Separation of Baptists and Disciples, by Prof. xrret Gates, Ph, p, 
May 30, 1908 Introduction by Dean Eri Hurlbut, D.D. S8vo. Cloth, $1.00; Paper Edition, 50 cénts, 


[Has been welcomed by both Baptists and Disciples as an accurate and very valuable 
record of thrilling religious history. ] 


Love Purified, by Celesta B. May. Cloth, $1.00. 


, ¥ Do You Know Any one of the above volumes sent postpaid on recepit of one-half the already low 


subscription price until this small lot is exhausted. address, Christian ( cntury, 245 Fortieth 
O Hi t ? St. Chicago. 

@ Our History! 

The Latest Book on HIRAM COLLEGE, Hiram, Ohio. 


The Subject is From a student’s symposium in the Hiram College Advance. 
WHY CHOOSE HIRAM? 


The Rise of the Current 1. Because there you will receive the individual attention from instructors which is 
the unsolved problem of the large college. 


>. e ’ . . 
Reformation 2. Because intellectually, morally and socially you will rank yourself. Wealth or poy- 
* “previous condition of servitude” will neither help nor 


erty, social condition at home or 











hinder. 

iram Van Kirk, Ph. D., De ‘ : : : 

— <r re Kish, +e as — 3. Because there you may learn to think for yourself, without throwing away faith 
erkeley Dibdie seminary, Derkeiey, Lal. and belief. 

Because coming in contact with Hiram’s world-wide interests you will grow. 


Price $1.00, postage 10 cents. 4. 
5. Because on graduation you will have a diploma that counts for something in the 
Order Now of world of action. 
The Home-Coming issue of the “Advance,” containing the above symposium entire, the 
The Christian Century Co. inaugural address of President Bates, a peem by Jessie Brown Pounds, articles by Judge 


CHICAGO F. A. Henry and Profs. E. B. Wakefield, B. 8S. Dean and G. H. Colton, and many other things 
of interest, also catalog and full information, sent free on application to J. O Neweomb, 
Secretary, Hiram, Ohio. (Mention the Christian Century.) 


The Greatest Book About the Greatest Book. 


A THOUSAND times you have read that the Bible is an educa. 














tion in itself; this statement has been a favorite of great mes 

for ages. No careful student ever fails in the conviction of 

its truth. Literature, Science, History, Poetry, Art and Religion, all 
are found in it at their most supreme heights, yet only to be appre 
ciated when properly interpreted. 
No better short story ever was 
written than the story of Ruth. 
Never was wonderful wisdom so 
cleverly expressed in epigram as 
by Solomon. Never has the soul 
of any poet soared higher in 



























rhythmical expression of deep 
feeling than that of David. For 
exactitude and dramatic interest 
no history ever written on earth 
excels the chronicles of the an- 
cient Jews. 

Yet, with all the supreme worth of 
the Bible in every avenue of interest 
to man, it is ‘appreciable only to the 
reader who understands it, and this 
best is done only with the aid of ‘‘The Key to the Bible.” 

“The Key to the Bible” is an encyclopedia of the lessons, places, proph- 
ets, priests, apostles, disciples, birds, beasts and reptiles, the trees, plants and 
shrubs, the dress and customs, etc., peoples, houses and other places of habita- 
tion, the furniture, ornaments, statuary, the towns, rivers, mountains and lands 
of the bible, with 16 full page colored pictures from photographs, 100 full page 
half tones from photographs and reproductions of the greatest biblical paintings by I enclose 
the world’s greatest artists and over 400 well drawn text illustrations. “The Key 
to the Bible”’ is 114 in. high, 8 in. wide and 2% in. thick, weighing 5 pounds. It will 
4 be a handsome addition to any ret 
The first 1,000 copies of this valuable book, the retail price of which is $5.00, has been set aside for a preliminary 
sale. We have made arrangements with the publisher for a limited number of copies, and can offer them at the 


Preliminary sale price of $3, prepaid to any ad. After’1,000 copies are disposed of by the publishers the price will be $5, 


The Christian Century Co. 235 E. 40th St, Chicago 
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of “The Key t 
the Bible” to 
sent prepaid. 


Name. ...ssesee*** 
vv 
Address. ..csccceeeeet 
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